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CHAPTER I. 
LEFT ALONE. 

Pilgrims here on eajlli, and strsuigers, 

Dwelling in the midst of foes. 
Us and ours pieseive iTom dangers, 

In Thine arms may we repose ; 
And when lire's brief day is past. 
Rest with Thee in heaven at last. 

gF I was you, I should go out hopping for 
a month. That's the way for folks to 
get strong. You've been boxed up here 
ever so long, and a good turn in the hop-fields 
would do you a world of good. That's what I say.' 
And the good-natured, bouncing landlady of the 
house dapped to the door of her lodger's room with 
a jerk and a bang of goodwill, and bustled away to 
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her work all the happier for having brought out 
such a bright thought at the last moment. She 
continued to talk as she rattled, and thumped, and 
clattered about her kitchen ; for though there was 
no one to listen, it was always pleasant to employ 
her own tongue and hear her own voice ; and she 
had no notion of letting her organ of speech run the 
least danger of rusting for want of perpetual use. 

* A good thing I thought of that in the nick of 
time ! She'll be off to-morrow morning, no one 
knows where, and Tm glad I spoke my mind before 
she went. Fm sure I wish her well, poor soul ! ' 

The chattering landlady's tongue had done a 
good deed for once, as her suggestion was received 
with great gratitude by her lodger, who lay down 
that night with a gleam of light before her, instead 
of complete darkness as to what she should do. 

Mary EUerton had for the last many months 
been nursing her mother through a long illness, 
which had now come to an end, and the daughter 
could no longer stay alone in the house where the 
two had lodged for the last two years. She was 
sorry to leave the place, for though she had no in- 
timate friends, she was liked by the few neighbours 
whom she knew, and the landlady of the house was 
kind to her. She had only just buried her mother. 
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was feeling worn and ill from over-work and dis- 
tress, and would most gladly have had at least a 
short breathing space here where she was known to 
some few persons, instead of being launched forth 
at once into some perfectly strange place ; but this 
was impossible. 

For some time past, she had been greatly 
tormented by a young man lodging in the same 
house, whose addresses were extremely disagree- 
able to her, while his mother had been one of 
her greatest friends, and had been nursed by her 
during her last illness some months before. The 
son had been absent at the time of his mother's 
death, and Mary Ellerton had hoped that his 
removal might follow; but she had been disap- 
pointed. He continued to live in the same 
house; and now that she was no longer bound 
to the place by her own sick mother, and had 
not that mother's protection, she felt that his 
presence was no longer to be borne, and had 
silently determined on immediate departure while 
this unpleasing young fellow was out of the way for 
a few days. So anxious was she to pass quite out 
of his knowledge, that she had not betrayed her 
intention even to her landlady, whose silence she 
could not trust, till the very last day, preferring to 
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pay down a week's rent of the rooms she would not 
use to having her movements known. 

To leave Selchester, therefore, the day after Mrs. 
EUerton's funeral, was a settled thing. But where 
to go was the difficulty. Mary EUerton was left 
singularly friendless, without any fault of her own. 
She could never remember a fixed life anywhere. 
Her father, who had been a coachman, had always 
lost his places within a few months, from habits 
which were careless and weak, rather than actually 
bad. His daughter's early recollections of a home 
consisted only of the number of London mews 
among which they had lived year after year. Then 
came a downfall to cab-work, and a drifting from 
place to place, till the father's death had left them 
at Selchester. Here the widow and daughter had 
settled, and Mary had never before been so long 
in one place in her life. Mrs. Ellerton, who had 
principally kept the family for many years by going 
out as a nurse, continued her profession, while her 
daughter had from her girlhood combined fine 
needlework with occasional attendance on the sick. 

In spite of their changeful life, Mary had been 
well taught in all respects, and brought up to nice 
and rather particular ways by a very good and 
superior mother, who had always been thought 
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rather * high ' by her neighbours, till they found out 
her true kindness of heart. Mrs. EUerton's earnings 
having been often considerable, and their habits 
being thrifty, they had never since the father's 
death known real poverty; for their savings had 
not been entirely exhausted even during the 
mother's illness, which also had been of a nature 
to allow the daughter much time for work at home. 
Nor was Mary now left destitute. She had a little 
fund in the Savings Bank from the sale of her 
mother's furniture ; and she had no fear that she 
might not support herself comfortably between her 
excellent work and her practice in nursing. Her 
real want was of friends. There were no ladies in 
the part of Selchester where she lived, and she 
could only apply to a very few tradespeople for 
any recommendations or testimonials to respect- 
ability. Even the clergyman could be of no use to 
her. For the first vicar had been a feeble old man, 
who knew next to nothing of his parishioners ; his 
successor was a young man, with neither wife nor 
any lady in his house, and even he was at this time 
absent for his holiday. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that poor Mary 
Ellerton felt extremely forlorn and sad, nor that 
she found the natural grief at her mother's death 
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embittered by being driven from the only place 
where she was known, to seek, not a home, but 
a place for work, she knew not where. Her diffi- 
culties were also increased by her usually strong 
health having been shaken by over-work, watching, 
and distress ; so that she now felt worn, weary, 
and weak, and not at all fitted for the painful 
exertion which she was forced to make. She had 
indeed one very dear and old friend of her mother's, 
but this friend lived far away at the other iend of 
England, and though Mary had several times in the 
last year written to her at her usual home, no 
answer had ever reached her. 

This day had been a very dark one to her ; and 
she had been unable to see a single step in the way 
before her, beyond that of seeking the town of 
Barraxton, about eight miles off, to which she had 
some scanty recommendations from one of the 
shops for which she worked. It was while she 
was pondering sadly over these things that Mrs. 
Bloxham, her noise-making landlady^ had burst 
into her room, as she declared, *to cheer you up 
a bit, my poor girl, and not let you mope your life 
out the last night under my roof.* 

Mary would gladly have been spared the visit at 
first, as the good woman's loud chatter made her 
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head ache, without at all comforting her heart ; but 
the bright thought of the hop-gathering, with which 
Mrs. Bloxham bounced out of the room, made up 
for her rather tiring and tiresome long talk before- 
hand. Mary seemed to see a sudden little gleam of 
light under the dark cloud which hung over her 
prospects. In all her trouble she had quite for- 
gotten it, but now it flashed upon her how whole 
families of well-to-do people used to engage bins 
in the hop-gardens, and go out daily for weeks to 
gather hops. Here was a way by which she might 
at the same time earn money and strengthen her 
health by open-air work, while feeling so unfit for 
the labour and close confinement of either nursing 
or needlework. 

Mrs. Bloxham's thought seemed quite a 'god- 
send,' as in her old-fashioned way Mary's mother 
had been wont to say. And by this she did not 
mean merely that some pleasant thing had by 
* chance ' or ' good luck * come in her way ; she 
meant that whatever good or help it was had been 
sent to her by God, and was a thing to be thankful 
for, and to thank God for in a straightforward 
manner. It was in this way that Mary looked upon 
this little gleam of light cast upon her dreary road ; 
and with this feeling in her heart, she took up the 
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well-worn hymn-book, out of which she had been 
accustomed to read a few verses every night to her 
mother, and opened upon words which she had 
often repeated : 

' The night is dark, and I am &r from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.' 

* One step — that is the very thing which has been 
shown to me this evening,' thought Mary, ' and for 
that I should be thankful. Why, after all, no one 
can do more than take one step at a time, though 
we like to see our steps a long way before, as we 
can do in the das^ime. This is like picking your 
way on a dark night with a lantern, which I have 
done many a time, and got safe home at last, 
though not so quickly and pleasantly as in the 
sunshine.' 

Then, as one thought leads on to another, her 
memory went back to a talk between herself and 
her mother some time before, when both of them 
first became aware that Mrs. EUerton was certainly 
dying. 

* Mary, my girl,' her mother had said, * this is a 
sad blow for you, but I would have you remember 
these words which we have just read together. 
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" Trust in the Lord at all times." It is harder for 
you to trust for life than it is for me to trust for 
death. My way is plain, for it is leading me 
straight on to the river which I must cross. But 
your path may be full of dangers and difficulties 
and doubtful places for many a year; and maybe 
you will be tempted to think, as I have sometimes 
been, that God takes thought for the dying and not 
for the living, who must struggle on as they can. 
But don't think it, my darling. Trust in Him for 
life as well as for death.' 

With such memories in her mind did Mary He 
down to rest that night, when her half-waking, half- 
dreaming thoughts strayed back to the one great 
pleasure of her childhood, a visit to her aunt in the 
country. She thought she could hear again the 
sound of the reapers cutting the corn, and see the 
rosy-cheeked apples shining thick on the trees, and 
even catch a whiff of fragrance from the great 
bunches of hops drooping heavily and gracefully 
overhead. And soothed by such a mingling of past 
pleasures and future hopes, she fell into a better 
sleep than she had known since the night when she 
had ceased to have any one to watch over. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHITHER f 

For Ihe mercies of the day. 
For this test upon our way, 
Thanhs to Thee alone be given. 
Lord of earth and King of heaven 1 

|(HE morning brought to Mary EUerton's 
waking eyes everything that was cheer- 
ing and bright outwardly. A warm, 
brilliant September sunshine was the most tempt- 
ing call to seek the country; and she started forth 
in the cool of the morning, bravely turning her 
back on the last link with her past life, and 
courageously facing the unknown future. It was 
encouraging to be dismissed with a volley of kind 
wishes and hopes, and a friendly loud kiss from 
Mrs. Bloxham, even though Mary might have 
preferred not receiving this last proof of friendship. 
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only it would have been unkind to refuse anything 
so heartily well-meant. 

' Now, you mind, Polly, youll always find a 
friend here, for your mother's sake and your own,' 
\ were the last words she heard, and she knew that 
the words were true. 

The cool early air felt pleasant and invigorating 
in Mary's face as she walked towards the station, 
for it had not had time to lose all its night fresh- 
ness, and to be baked and dusted into heaviness 
among the streets. The sun was not yet blazing 
too fiercely for comfort, and the sky was so clear 
and blue, it was a pleasure to look into it. Mary 
would not have grumbled at a wet, rough day ; 
but she did feel the bright, beautiful day for her 
first start a little help to hopefulness. And it 
brought back to her memory some of the little 
wayside teachings of her mother's, which she 
treasured up in her heart. 

*We should never be ashamed, Mary,* Mrs. 
EUerton would say, 'of being thankful for little 
things. No one knows, till they try, how much 
relief or comfort may be found in smdll pleasant 
things, if we look at them as coming straight from 
God's kindness to us. The more we thank Him for 
them, the more His blessing seems to come with them.' 
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So Mary was honestly grateful for this pleasant 
beginning to her wanderings, which made her feel 
less weary in body and less saddened in spirit. 
Her plans were made up ; and when she had 
taken her box out of the booking office at the 
station, whither she had sent it the evening before, 
she consulted an old guard, who had been on the 
line for twenty years, about the best villages for 
finding hop-gardens full of respectable people, 
and by his advice took her ticket to the village 
of Warebridge, about eight miles away. The 
carriages were full of people, many of them upon 
the same errand as herself, and they talked of little 
else but hops. Whose crop was the most promis- 
ing, whether the weather would be likely to last 
dry and fine, how many hundreds of pickers 
would be coming down from London this year, 
— all these things were talked of by one and 
another. 

Mary sat listening in her corner, and was drawn 
to two women, who sat, one beside her, the other 
opposite, and who were plainly friends. They 
looked neat, respectable persons, and their way 
of talking made her feel rather inclined to like 
them. 

*So you begin to-morrow,* said the opposite 
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woman to the one at Mary's elbow, * and we 
begin o' Thursday. Where do you go this 
time ? ' 

* To Farmer Cooper's at Elderstone. We always 
go there regular every year. It's all so nice there, 
for he only employs the people he knows, or a 
few quiet folks, — none of those tramping Irish or 
strangers you see in those great hop-gardens the 
other side of Barraxton. We always have a bin, 
me and Mrs. Burns, with our children. But we are 
one short this time, for her eldest girl is laid up, 
so she can't do her work, and her mother will have 
to go to and fro after her, too, now and then, to give 
her what she wants. I don't know who we shall 
have to make up.' 

Mary listened eagerly, and after a few minutes 
asked her neighbour courteously whether she 
thought Warebridge a good place for finding work 
in one of these quiet hop-fields. 

*Why,' answered the woman, 'there's only two 
miles between Warebridge and Elderstone. I 
know Mr. Cooper is short of hands, and maybe he 
would take you on, but he is very particular.' 

'That is the very reason I should like to go 
there,' replied Mary. ' I am all alone, so I want 
to be among quiet people ; and if I could find a 
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place at a bin of mothers and children, that would 
be the very thing for me.* 

'You could do no harm asking, anyhow,' said 
the woman, ' all the more as you are all alone/ 

And as she looked at Mary's face and dress, 
she went on, * And if you do get taken on by Mr. 
Cooper, perhaps you might join the bin where I 
am, as we want a hand badly. If I was you, I 
should go to Mr. Cooper's and ask ; and if he was 
willing, why, you might say as how Mrs. Lane 
had met you in the train, and was ready to have 
you join her bin.' 

Mary had only just time to thank her neighbour 
before the train stopped at Warebridge, and they 
all hurried out. She was obliged to delay to have 
her box booked again, as it must wait at the station 
till she knew where she was going, so she asked 
the stationmaster for directions to the vicarage of 
Elderstone. She had made up her mind to go 
straight to the clergyman, and ask him both about 
the character of the farmer's hop-fields, and also 
about her possibility of getting a respectable 
lodging in the village. Having learned all she 
could, she followed Mrs. Lane and her companion, 
who were walking together to their homes. After 
two miles of dusty high-road, she saw the two 
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friends turn aside up a shady lane, but her own way 
lay a good two^ miles farther, for Mr. Cooper's farm 
was fully that distance from the church. 

Mr. Wrightson, the vicar of Elderstone, was 
sitting at his after-breakfast work in his study, 
when his parlour-maid came in and said to him, 
* If you please, sir, a young woman from Selchester 
has come to ask whether you would do her the 
kindness of allowing her to speak to you. She 
wants no assistance, only if she might ask you a 
few questions.' 

Mr. Wrightson marked the place in his book, 
laid aside his pen with the ink wet in it, and with 
a very gentle sigh to himself, replied, *Show her 
in.' He had, unfortunately, had too many im- 
postors to be totally without suspicion, even when 
he saw the quiet and respectable appearance of 
the young woman ^yho entered his room. For only 
the week before, had not the most respectable- 
looking of old women come to him, and told him 
a most true-sounding tale about her daughter 
requiring a little assistance to go to London, look- 
ing quite stately as she put on her spectacles and 
deliberately read a letter aloud to him in the 
calmest manner.? And had it not been proved 
beyond a doubt that this most respectable old 
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woman had given a false address, had told a false 
tale, and was a practised impostor, gaining money 
under false pretences, and deserving of no respect 
whatever ? Yet Mr. Wrightson tried to lend as will- 
ing an ear to every new story which might be true 
as if he had never known deceit. 

Mary was tired with her long, hot walk with the 
fierce sun full in her face, and her first feeling was 
one of refreshment on entering a room shaded and 
cooled by dark blinds ; and she was quite thankful 
to sit down, on the vicars invitation. Then she 
spoke at once, before her slight feeling of nervous- 
ness should get any mastery over her. 

'I know I have no right to trouble you, sir, 
but as I am a stranger seeking work in the hop- 
fields, I thought perhaps you would kindly give me 
some information, as I have no one else to whom 
I can apply.' 

* What do you wish to know t ' asked Mr. 
Wrightson. 

* I want to know a place where I should have 
quiet, respectable people to work with, sir. I have 
just heard that Mr. Cooper of Elderstone is an 
excellent farmer to work for in that way, and I 
felt sure you would know the truth about him, as 
he is in your parish.* 
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'You were told the truth. He is a very good 
man, very kind, but particularly strict in only 
employing steady, respectable persons.' 

' Do you think he would employ a stranger, sir ? 
The person who spoke to me was a Mrs. Lane, and 
she said she always had half a bin, and her bin 
being one short, she would let me take the place, 
provided the farmer was willing.' 

'You could only learn that from the farmer 
himself, but I think he might take you on. Are 
you alone } ' 

'Quite alone, sir. And that makes me all the 
more want to be particular as to the company I 
should have to keep in the hop-fields.' 

' Quite right,' answered Mr, Wrightson ; * is there 
any other help you want } ' 

* Yes, sir. What I want most of all is a respect- 
able lodging. I could not go to an inn, and I 
thought if you could tell me of a quiet lodging with 
a woman, or with a steady family, I should be 
very grateful.' 

Mr. Wrightson thought for a few minutes, and 
then said : 

'I know of a worthy old couple close to Mr. 
Cooper's, who have a small room which they only 
use when their son is with them. If they should 
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consent to let it, I think that might suit you. The 
old woman is very clean and tidy.' 

*It sounds like the right place for me, and I 
am very much obliged to you, sir. Would you be 
so kind as to put me in the way of finding the 
cottage ? * 

*You would pay by the week, of course/ said 
Mr. Wrightson. ' How long should you expect to 
stay ? ' 

'They tell me a month is the time the picking 
usually lasts, sir; and that would suit me very 
well, as I could be looking out for work in the 
meantime.* 

' What brings you out hop-picking alone } ' asked 
Mr. Wrightson, who was keenly watching his visitor. 

'My health was upset, sir, with nursing my 
mother; and I was told the out-door life in the 
hop-gardens would set me up a little before I go 
to close in-door work again.' 

* Have you any home to return to } ' asked Mr. 
Wrightson, who felt his interest in her story 
increase. 

' No, sir. My mother died, and I have no home. 
If I can get stronger in the next month, I shall 
hope to be able to support myself either by needle- 
work or nursing, for I am used to both.' 
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'You say your home was in Selchester. I sup- 
pose you have good references there ? ' 

'No, sir, that is my difficulty. My mother and 
I have only lived in Selchester for two years, and 
the parish where we lived had no gentlefolks. 
Even the clergyman of St. Peter's had no family, 
and the vicar who was there when first we went 
there died six months ago, and the new gentleman 
is so busy, I have only seen him once. The only 
real friend we had was the doctor, under whom my 
mother worked as monthly nurse.' 

' Why can you not refer to him, then 1 ' 

'He is dead, sir. He died three months ago, 
and the doctor who attended my mother is quite a 
stranger. The people who know me best are the 
shopkeepers for whom I have worked, and among 
whom my mother has gone out nursing; and I 
should have to apply to them. But for going out 
in the hop-gardens I did not think that would be 
necessary.' 

' Certainly not,* replied the vicar. ' I was think- 
ing of employment afterwards.' 

' You are very good, sir ; but I never thought of 
troubling you about such things. Will you tell me 
how to find the cottage with the room to let ? * 

' You look extremely tired,' remarked Mr. 
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Wrightson. * Have you walked all the way from 
Selchester ? ' 

*0h no, sir; I came by train to Warebridge 
station, and then walked here.' 

'That is four miles in this heat, and you look 
far from well. You ought to have some refresh- 
ment before you walk the two miles back to Mr. 
Cooper's.* 

*0h no, sir, thank you,' exclaimed Mary ear- 
nestly. * If I want anything I can ask at the inn 
close by. I have plenty of money,' she added 
decidedly, for she was most desirous not to allow 
him to think for a moment that she was looking 
for * assistance. 

*Wait a moment, it you please,' said Mr. 
Wrightson, and going to a door which opened into 
another room, he called out, 'Eliza!' A middle- 
aged lady came forward, to whom he said some- 
thing in a low voice, and then went away as she 
entered and placed before Mary a glass and plate. 

' My brother does not wish you to go to the inn,' 
she said with a brisk manner ; * and you look so 
faint, that I cannot let you leave the house without 
something. I am sure you will feel the better for 
this.' 

Mary perceived that to refuse this heartily- 
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offered hospitality would not be good breeding, so 
she accepted it as she saw it was meant; and at 
the end of her short meal told the lady, who had 
stayed in the room with her, that the beautiful 
lemonade and plain cake had refreshed her very 
much. 

* Of course they have,' said Miss Wrightson 
decidedly. ' If you went to Mr. Cooper with a face 
as white as you had just now, he would think you 
could do no work. Now, my brother is ready to go 
with you.* 

Mary looked and felt quite taken aback at the 
thought of Mr. Wrightson's putting himself to the 
trouble of walking all the way to Elderstone Grange 
for her, and she begged him quite earnestly to let 
her find the cottage alone. But Mr. Wrightson 
liked to do a thing thoroughly if he began upon 
it, and he was determined now to see for himself 
whether this young woman was able to get work 
and lodging in his parish or not. 

Mr. Cooper was found at home, and listened 
to Mary's request, backed by her few plain facts, in 
almost complete silence. He was a hale, good- 
tempered-looking man, but with a very firm mouth 
and a very penetrating eye. He watched Mary 
keenly as she told her story, and at the end said 
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she might join Mrs. Lane at her bin the next 
morning. 

The next thing was the lodging, to which Mr. 
Wrightson again accompanied her. Three small 
cottages stood together; at the door of one stood 
Mary's passing acquaintance of this morning, Mrs, 
Lane, who gave her a nod of recognition. But 
it was in the next that lived the married pair who 
might take Mary in. A funny aged couple they 
were, — old Master Woodman very deaf and rather 
lame, but his wife a tidy, brisk little body ; and 
when she showed her small spare room, its neat, 
clean appearance quite satisfied Mary's desires. 

The terms were soon agreed upon ; Mrs. Lane 
was asked to call for her new partner at the proper 
hour the next morning ; the carrier was desired to 
call for Mary EUerton's box at the station; the 
clergyman was thanked with heartfelt earnestness ; 
and Mary found herself at last alone in the room 
which was probably to be ^her abiding-place for 
the next month. 

What a day of changes this had been ! After 
being for so many weeks shut up almost entirely 
in one room, her whole soul taken up with the one 
object of tending her mother's last days, she felt 
as if she had taken a great leap into an unknown 
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life, coming into a strange place among all strange 
faces. Her head seemed to go round ; and as 
evening drew on, she was thankful to sit down 
beside the open window of her little bedroom, and 
look out upon the quiet country before hen O 
how peaceful and soothing it was ! Meadows and 
trees, water and woods, corn-fields and hop-gardens, 
everything green and fresh and pretty, as far as 
eye could see. How refreshing and delightful to 
her eyes, worn with toil and weeping, weary of 
dusty streets and dreary houses ! Climbing honey- 
suckle and monthly roses peeped in at her window, 
bringing their sweet fragrance in with them. She 
could see the beautiful sunset clouds dappling the 
sky with warm colour, while the river below threw 
back their rosy light. Mary drew a long breath 
of restful pleasure, as she drank in the country 
sights, and sounds, and scents. 

Then came the bitter pang of loss. O for 
that dear mother to share this pleasure with 
her! How often had she longed for the hours 
of her youth spent in the country, and how happy 
she would have been here with her daughter ! 
Mary hid her face, for the tears poured down 
without check, as they had never done since 
her mother had left her. Long did she kneel 
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there, her thoughts passing through hour after 
hour of those precious days, till she grew calmer 
from the echo of the peace which her mother 
had shed around her from her dying bed. And 
ere she rose from her knees she had been able 
to be thankful from her heart for all that had 
befallen her this day: for the unexpected kind- 
ness, for the prospect of health-giving work, and 
for this little haven of rest, with all needful comfort 
within and so much beauty without. Turning 
to the well-worn hymn-book, she sang softly as 
if by her mother's bed the evening verse : 

* When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour's breast ! ' 




CHAPTER III. 

HOP-GARDEN AND FARM. 

\Vherever in Ihe world I am, 

In whatsoe'er estate, 
1 have a fellowship with hearts 

To keep and cultivate ; 
And a work of lowly love to do 

For the Lord on whom I wait. 

l(HE next morning found the hop-pickers 
at their work, which went on without 
any break except Sunijays for many 
days. Mary Ellerton at first felt shy among the 
number of entire strangers and amidst the hum 
of many voices, to which she never had been 
accustomed, and she was glad to enter upon her 
new duties under Mrs. Lane's wing, as it were. 
She liked the hop-gardens and the novelty of 
the out-door work, and found her strength increase. 
She soon made friends with the children, of whom 
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there were scores at work or at play in the hop- 
fields. Some quite young ones even would work 
as steadily as men or women/ while others could 
not be trusted to make any real earnings. The 
very babies came out, for who should take care 
of them in an empty house? So they lay wrapt 
up either on a bundle or in some rude sort of 
cradle, and slept their time away, perhaps all 
the better for being so much out in the air. Mary 
often spent part of the dinner-hour in petting 
some of the tiny children. She did not get on 
much with the women in general Her thoughts 
were very much occupied, and she neither always 
heard nor ever joined in the gossip and chatter 
which went on around her. Between the very 
quiet, retired life she had led, and her mother's 
superior breeding, her manner was, without being 
in the least really proud, just different enough 
and distant enough to make some of the women 
think her and call her * high.' Not all of them ; 
one or two whom she sometimes talked with liked 
her, and were liked by her. And Mrs. Lane was 
too kind-hearted to take against her, though she 
did wish she would be more ready to have a 
good gossip. But there was one person who 
rather tormented Mary. This was a Mrs. Mells, 
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the mistress of the small post office of the hamlet, 
which was next door to the cottage of the old 
Woodmans. The first thing which Mary had 
done on reaching Elderstone had been to write 
a long letter again to her mother's oldest and 
dearest friend, Mrs. Eastlake, from whom she 
had been longing to hear for so many months. 
She had given a full account of her mother's 
death, told of her own move from Selchester, 
and entreated for an answer as early as possible, 
reminding her friend that she had already written 
several letters without receiving a word of reply. 
After this she had asked now and then at the 
post office whether any letter had come for her, 
and these repeated questions had roused the 
curiosity of the postmistress. Unfortunately, 
she worked at the very next bin to Mary in the 
hop-garden, and so had good opportunities for 
trying to gratify that curiosity. Mary at first hoped 
that after a few short, matter-of-fact answers she 
would be left alone ; but she soon found out her 
mistake. 

One day, at dinner-time, Mrs. Mells set herself 
down by Mary for a regular course of questions, 
and began upon her. 

'So you come from Selchester, you say?* in- 
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quired Mrs. Mells, who knew this quite well, but it 
was a useful mode of attack to appear ignorant. 
' Yes, I do,' answered Mary. 

* Been there all your life ? * went on Mrs. Mells. 

* No,' said Mary, * not quite two years.' 

* And where was you before that ? ' 

* Mostly in London.' 

* You don't say so ! And what made you leave 
London for Selchester ? ' 

* It suited my parents,' replied Mary shortly, not 
choosing to refer to her father's failures. 

' Dear me, now ! I should have thought any one 
doing a nice business in London would never leave 
it for Selchester ? ' 

And Mrs. Mells looked inquiringly into Mary's 
face ; but receiving no answer at all, she perceived 
that remarks were no good, and so returned to 
direct questions. 

* And so you've been nursing your mother in her 
last illness?' she began again, in what was meant 
for a pitying tone. * Poor thing ! I know what that 
is, I've done plenty of that in my time,' and she 
heaved a deep sigh. 'And she was a monthly 
nurse, wasn't she ? ' 

* Yes, she was.' 

'Ah! I thought so. I daresay it was through 
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over-work she was took bad. And your father, 
what was he ? ' 

' A coachman/ said Mary, hoping that the list of 
questions could not be much longer. 

' Ah ! that was like my uncle Benjamin. He was 
coachman over at Walton Hatchards. Have you 
any brothers ? * 

'No.' 

' Or any sisters ? ' 

'No.' 

' And your sweetheart, what does he do ? * asked 
Mrs. Mells, with a wink at others of the party who 
were listening. 

Mary made no answer at all, but she could not 
help her colour rising at this impertinent curiosity. 

' I say,' pursued Mrs, Mells, touching Mary on the 
shoulder as she was arranging a child asleep at her 
feet, * has that question taken away your tongue } * 

Mary turned to bay. 

' I came here to work, and not to answer ques- 
tions,' she said, striving to keep anger out of her 
voice. 'I don't wish to talk about myself, and I 
shall be obliged to you to let me go.' 

And she walked away, feeling very hot and un- 
comfortable, and for once wishing herself away from 
the hop-garden. She had no wish to quarrel, and 
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took care to show no sign of being offended when 
she next saw Mrs. Mells ; and as the postmistress 
herself was not malicious, she contented herself with 
meaning looks, and laughs, and occasional remarks, 
which Mary grew wise enough to appear not to 
hear. But she found herself jarred upon by the 
want of delicacy in many of her fellow-workers, and 
this did not lighten the burden of her| secret 
troubles. Still she had little pleasures, which she 
strove to make the most of. A beautiful Sunday 
walk or evening ramble; a chat with one or two 
persons whom she found pleasant and friendly ; 
any opportunity of doing some small kindness to 
a weary woman or tired child, — these things she 
counted up as little gleams of sunshine amidst the 
cloudiness of her dreary and lonely life. 

As the days went on, she began to treasure up 
every day spent in the free, beautiful country. For 
she thought how much harder it would be to bear 
the loneliness and disagreeable things when hard at 
work in a town, with no place of refreshment and 
rest from the busy, idle tongues of men and women, 
such as she could find here as soon as she left the 
hop-garden. As she roamed over the hill-slopes, 
where the ground was purple, and the air sweet 
with the thyme crushed under her feet ; or followed 
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the windings of the narrow lanes, whose hedges 
were crowded with red and purple berries ; or 
wandered among the large trees in the green 
meadows beside the brimming river, she grew to 
dread the thought of exchanging all these things 
for streets, houses, noisy vehicles, and thronging 
men. The openness, the airiness, the freedom of 
this country life, all made the town life look more 
dark, desolate, and bound in than she had ever 
dreamed before she left it. 

And there would rise up in her mind a vision of 
such a country life, a useful, peaceful life, not 
among strangers, but with the best-loved friend of 
her childhood, and of her mother's childhood. If 
she could only have any knowledge of this friend ! 
Hope and fear strove together in her heart as 
day after day went by and no letter came. She 
hardly knew how closely she clung to her hope of 
going to her friend, except for the extreme dislike 
she felt to seeking a settled place of any kind. 
Mr. Wrightson, who often came into the hop- 
garden, used to speak to Mary kindly, inquire 
whether she felt her health stronger, and sometimes 
ask her whether she were looking for permanent 
work, and had even looked surprised at her answer 
always being, *No, sir, not yet;* while his sister 
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would shake her head reprovingly, and only say 
nothing because others were there. But she felt 
as if she must wait one day after another to see if 
her longed-for letter would come. 

The farmer Mary saw many a time, for he daily 
went round his fields, his keen, watchful eyes taking 
in the condition of every single bin. She had never 
seen his wife, whom she heard spoken of as a very 
delicate person, a complete invalid. But the 
children used to come down into the hop-gardens, 
and sometimes did a little work, only in a very 
irregular way ; their father could not, of course, 
attend to them, and the nurse-maid, who was 
usually with the younger ones, had no control over 
the others. 

One day of the third week of the hop-picking, 
the eldest Miss Cooper brought all her brothers 
and sisters, down to the very baby, into the hop- 
garden early in the afternoon, without any servant 
at all. They all collected round Mrs. Lane's bin, 
as they knew her the best of all the workers, and 
there they stayed, helping hardly at all, and hinder- 
ing a great deal. They were fretful and quarrel- 
some, and certainly used to neither obedience nor 
good training. For when the sky became so much 
overcast with thunder-clouds that it was plain a 
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storm was fast coming up, and several of the 
women had sent home their children and babies^ 
no words from Mrs. Lane or Mary could persuade 
these children to move. The eldest girl was 
obstinate, and of course the little ones would not go 
without her. In vain did Mrs. Lane keep saying, 

* Do go home, Miss Cooper, my dear. Your mother 
will be so frightened about you ; * no speaking was 
of the least avail. At last, when a few solid drops 
of rain had begun to fall, and a great roll of thunder 
echoed along the hills, Mary could bear it no longer. 
Without a word, she picked up the baby on one arm 
and the next youngest child under the other, and 
turning to the astonished eldest sister, said firmly, 

* Miss Cooper, I won't see the babies wet through 
all for your perverseness. I shall take them 
back at once to your mother, and you ought 
to come home directly. Come, Master Freddy, 
don't cry ; take hold of my gown, and you can 
run with me.' 

She set off as fast as she could ; but the two 
babies were a heavy load, and four-year-old Freddy 
was a great drag, so that before she could reach 
the shelter of the farm, a deluge of rain was coming 
down upon them. The bigger children chose to 
run now, and so got in the first ; while poor Mary 
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came panting after, with the tiny ones, whom she 
had tried to save from their wetting. Noisy voices 
guided her into the kitchen, where she found Mrs- 
Cooper, a pretty woman, delicate and young, too 
young in looks for any one to imagine her to be the 
mother of the heap of children crowded round her, 
each one bent upon shouting out their own tale. 
She looked fretted and frightened, and at first only 
stared with surprise at the dripping stranger coming 
in with the three little things, whom she scarcely 
recognised as her own. 

Mary spoke at once, though she was out of 
breath. ' I beg your pardon, ma'am, for coming in 
like this ; but the storm came up so fast, that, as the 
children's nurse was not with them, I carried the 
babies up from the hop-garden to get them safe 
home. I hope you won't think me intruding.' 

Mrs. Cooper understood now. ' O you kind 
woman ! * she said, with her rather excited but 
taking manner, *h6w good of you to bring my 
babies all up that hill, and Freddy too ! They had 
no business out there at all without their nurse- 
maid, and I told my eldest girl not to take them. 
But my children never will do as I tell them,* she 
wound up fretfully. 

Then, as she took the youngest in her arms, she 
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went on, * And now they are quite wet, and I don't 
know what to do/ 

* I don't think they will hurt if their wet things 
are taken oflf at once, ma'am/ suggested Mary 
cheerfully. 

' Yes, but the nurse-maid is out ; I can't do it 
myself, and I've no one to help me/ And pretty 
helpless Mrs. Cooper looked ready to cry. 

' Might I stay and help you with them } ' asked 
Mary. 'I shouldn't be missed in the hop-fields 
while the storm is so heavy, and if I might make 
bold to help you ' — 

' Will you } Oh, how kind you are ! ' cried Mrs. 
Cooper in delight * You see, I am always so ill.' 

* Don't let them wet you all over, ma am,* said 
Mary, drawing the children away. 'Let me pull 
off their wet things by this nice fire, while you fetch 
the dry clothes, if you please.' 

And in a very short time the three little children 
were comfortably qlad and happily settled to sleep 
or play ; while the others, left as usual to their 
own devices, were gone up-stairs, where they were 
making a great riot. Mrs. Cooper gave a sigh of 
relief when the baby was asleep, and then turned to 
Mary, who was drying her own dress by this time. 
'You must have got very wet too,' she said, *and 
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you have never thought of yourself. Won't you 
take off your gown, and let me lend you one of 
mine ? * 

* Oh no, thank you,* replied Mary with a smile. 
' The rain has not hurt me, and if I am wet I can 
change when I get back to Mrs. Woodman's.' 

*Is that where you live? But you must never 
go while it pours like this ; do sit down by the fire 
and be comfortable. I shouldn't like you to catch 
cold through being kind to my children. I don't 
seem to know your face at all,' she added, raising 
her fine dark eyes to Mary's face ; * have you been 
long in Elderstone, or are you a stranger } ' 

' Quite a stranger,' answered Mary. ' I only came 
for the hop-picking less than three weeks ago. I 
had to leave Selchester, with no home to go to, and 
Farmer Cooper was good enough to take me on. 
My name is Mary EUerton.' 

'Oh, then, I know,* said Mrs. Cooper. 'Mr. 
Wrightson told me about you, and I felt so sorry 
for you. Do tell me something about yourself. 
That is, if you like,* she added timidly; for with 
all her almost childishly impulsive ways, she was 
very delicate about other people's feelings. 

'There is very little for me to tell,' said Mary 
sadly. 'My dear mother died a month ago, and 
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I was very much tired out with nursing, and my 
landlady said how she thought it would strengthen 
me up to go out in the hop-gardens before I set 
to hard work again in some strange place.' 

* And have you no home at all ? And did your 
mother die such a little time ago, and leave you all 
alone ? How very sad for you ! ' 

And the tears came into the beautiful eyes of 
the tender-hearted little woman, who thought of 
her own mother, whose single treasure she had 
been. It was sweet to poor Mary to see such 
ready sympathy. There was something very 
winning in Mrs. Cooper's face and manner; and 
as they sat alone in the fire-lit kitchen, with the 
heavy rain dashing in great gushes against the 
window, she was drawn into telling more of her 
life lately than she would have thought of doing 
to an entire stranger. Mrs. Cooper listened with 
eager attention, now and then making some kind 
or soothing remark; while Mary, the ice once 
broken, could not help pouring out a little of her 
heart in speaking of her mother's last days. 
Already it seemed so long since she had been 
able to speak of her mother to any one ; and she 
had so longed for some loving woman to whom 
she could give voice to her grief. Then it came 
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natural to mention her mother*s best friend, and 
her own distress at never receiving answers to her 
letters. One thing led on to another; and they 
were both so taken up, that they never noticed 
anything till they both started at the sudden 
opening of the door, and a young man walked in. 

' Here comes my husband,' said Mrs. Cooper, 
whose back was to the door ; but on looking round 
she exclaimed, 'Oh no, it is my cousin, Mr. 
Southwell. Robert, only think, this kind Mary 
Ellerton brought the babies and Freddy in from 
the hop-garden, where they would have been 
soaked in the heavy rain but for her.' 

' Lucky for the babies,* answered the young man 
with a pleasant laugh. 'Now, Fanny, can you 
give me some tea ? I^m as tired as if I had been 
carrying sixteen babies.* 

Mrs. Cooper woke up to the fact that tea ought 
to have been ready, and looked round rather in 
despair at the idea of the hungry host who would 
probably burst in with a clamour for their meal. 
On seeing Mary, who had risen at the young man's 
entrance, begin to put on her bonnet and shawl, 
she exclaimed, 'You mustn't go yet, indeed you 
mustn't 1 You must have some tea here ; I could 
never be so inhospitable as to let you go without* 
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Then, seeing a refusal in Mary's face, she went on 
rapidly, ' Do stay and help me with the tea, as you 
did with the children. The storm has kept my 
servants out, and I can never do the work 
myself.' 

Mary was a little afraid lest the farmer might 
be angry if he found her there, and might think 
she was wilfully intruding herself into his house. 
But his wife looked so piteous, and was plainly so 
unfit for her work, that she thought she could not 
be doing wrong in staying to help her. Mr. South- 
well, too, instead of being cross, as some men would 
have been at finding nothing properly ready for 
them on coming home tired and hungry, set to 
work also to help his cousin in a most good- 
natured manner, so that everything was ready before 
the noisy troop of children came down, making 
all the more disturbance because of the unusual 
piece of fun of having their tea in the kitchen. 
Here Robert Southwell proved very useful, for the 
good-tempered but determined manner in which 
he bade them 'hold their tongues, and behave like 
Christians,' was obeyed when their mother's feeble 
and plaintive entreaty for quiet was scarcely heard. 
To her, too, he was very nicely attentive, supplying 
her with all she wanted at a small table, where she 
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could look after the children, and yet be more 
comfortable than among them. 

'Recommend me as a general servant, Fanny, 
when next you hear of such a person wanted,' he 
said, in a joking •manner. And then he placed a 
chair for Mary opposite Mrs. Cooper before retiring 
to his own corner with a paper, a little piece of 
simple courtesy which raised him in Mary's esteem. 
She would not stop long, only for one cup of tea, 
which she took with the baby on her knee. 

'You seem very fond of children,' remarked 
Mrs. Cooper. 'Why should you go into a town to 
work for shops or nurse sick people when you dis- 
like the thoughts of it so much ? Why don't you 
look out for a place as maid to some children, 
where your fine needlework would be useful ? 
And you could nurse them, too, if they were ill. 
It would be much nicer for you.* 

This was quite a new idea to Mary, and she 
thought it over a good deal that night. Only — 
only — she was still clinging to the hope that she 
must soon have a letter from her friend Mrs. East- 
lake ; a letter where the words, * Come to me, Mary, 
and be my daughter,' would set at rest all her 
doubts, and satisfy her longings. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A SUNDAY LETTER. 

In our weakness and distress, 
Rock of Strength, be Thou our stay ; 

In the pathless wilderness 
Be our true and living way. 

^T was Sunday, the third Sunday since 
Mary Elterton had been at Elderstone. 
Since the storm the weather had settled 
into beautiful late summer ; and it was a lovely 
warm morning, so tempting that Mary left the 
cottage long before church-time, that she might 
have a pleasant ramble before the day grew hotter. 
But as she was passing the post office she heard 
herself called, and unwillingly looked back to see 
Mrs. Mells beckoning to her in a mysterious sort of 
way. She thought it wisest to step back to the 
cottage rather than ask a question, and udien she 
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was within the doorway, saw the postmistress 
holding up a large letter, with a meaning smile, 
not at all ill-natured, but full of curiosity. 

'There, Miss EUerton!' she said, in a loud sort 
of whisper, which did not at all keep her words 
from the other persons in the room. 'There's your 
letter at last, and a good thick one it is. You need 
never blame somebody now ! ' 

Mary managed to say ' Thank you * very quietly ; 
but her heart beat violently as she took the large 
cover, and she would not look at it till she had 
made her way out of sight of any one. She walked 
fast to a sort of dell, where she could sit down on 
the great roots of a fine beech-tree, quite hidden 
from the public footpath, and here she looked at 
her letter. 

It was not Mrs. Eastlake's handwriting. It was 
quite a strange handwriting. And there were the 
words, *0n Her Majesty's Service,' staring her in 
the face in large printed letters. What could they 
mean } Soldiers' letters did not come like that. 
And yet — yet — it might be so, somehow. She 
opened the cover with a strange feeling of half- 
dread, half-hope. Several closely written sheets ; 
but that handwriting, was it not — ? Her eye fell 
on the signature full before her, plain and un- 
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mistakeable, ' Mary Ellerton.' Her owil letter 

returned ! And as she turned it over and over, in 

the vain search for something, there, across her 

address to her friend Mrs. Eastlake, was the red 

writing from the post office, 'Not known at 

Kelderby.' 

Her friend was lost, — perhaps dead, perhaps gone 

anywhere, but lost to her. She had no means of 

finding her out, since her letter could not reach her 

in the well-known place. She did not know how 

strong and deep had been her hopes till they were 

thus rooted out all in a moment. It was not only 

to lose her mother's best friend, to whom she had 

longed to be like a daughter; it was losing the 

only link through which she could know anything 

of one whom she loved above any on earth. For, 

through his mother, Alfred Eastlake had always 

kept up a communication with Mary ever since he 

left England with his regiment three years ago. 

Now, since she had lost trace of his mother, she 

could never know anything of him. He might be 

killed in warfare, or die of Indian fever, and she 

would have none to tell her. Nor could he find 

her, out, however he might wish. It was only 

through his mother that he ever knew of the many 

changes of the EUertons, and now he could not 

D 
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hear of her loss, or her move, or anything. She 
was cut off, utterly cut off, from the only friends 
she had in the world. 

Mary sat there still, under the great beech-tree, 
with the sweet late, summer sounds and sights 
around her, just as they were a few minutes before ; 
the light leaves fluttering as gaily in the soft breeze, 
the sunbeams glimmering as brightly between the 
gently-waving boughs, but everything changed to 
her! Crushed and stunned by this blow, she did 
not know what she felt but a heavy, numbing pain. 
Her mother's death had been a great sorrow, which 
had at flrst almost hidden all else. But there was 
no sting of bitterness there. Soothing and thank- 
fulness could well up into her heart at the thought 
of that mother's peace and happiness. But this 
struck down every hope that formed her life. It 
was all darkness before her now ; not a single ray 
to show her where to plant her feet 

The sound of steps and voices coming near her 
hiding-place stung her into movement. She rose 
and walked away, with a weighty, forlorn feeling, 
such as she had never known before, as if she were 
lost in the world ; lost, not in a lonely forest, but 
in a dreary city, thronged with men ; hard, greed- 
loving faces crowding around her, and never a 
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friend among them. She hardly knew where she 
was going as she followed the well-trodden path 
towards the church ; and even when there, nothing 
seemed to reach her. The words fell on her ears, 
but she could not take them in ; she felt too deaf 
to hear, too dumb to pray. Only a thrill quivered 
through her when the sad complaint,, as from one 
into whose soul the iron had entered, pierced her 
heart with the words, which told of her own state : 
* Lovers and friends hast Thou put away from me, 
and hid mine acquaintance out of my sight* To 
all else she felt frozen, while this cry of pain 
seemed to burn itself into her heart. 

In this mute, mazed condition she left the church, 
stepping forth into the glorious sunshine. O the 
cruel sunshine, mocking her with its brightness, 
when all within was so dark ! As she crept along, 
keeping out of the way of others, a brisk step 
came up to her, and the rapid, decided voice of 
Miss Wrightson spoke. 

*How do you do, Mary Ellerton? Have you 
been looking out for work yet ? * 

* No, Miss,' replied Mary in a low, dull-sounding 
voice, bringing herself back with a great effort to 
answer at all. 

'That's a great pity. The hop-picking will be 
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over before you have thought of anything to take 
Its place. You should not let the grass grow- 
under your feet like this, if you want to get on.* 

And kind, benevolent Miss Wrightson hastened 
on, even as the words left her lips, for she had an 
errand to do in another part of the parish before 
her hurried luncheon and the class which followed 
upon it. Perhaps if she could ever have let the 
grass grow a little more 'under her own feet, she 
might have given more help even than by her 
kindly hurrying to and fro on eager service. Had 
she but stopped to look fully into Mary's face, or 
to hear the sad tone of her voice, she might have 
been able to give a word of sympathy, if not of 
comfort, to a spirit overladen with grief. Who can 
give confidence in a great hurry ? or pour their 
inmost sorrow into an ear that has no leisure to 
listen } 

So Mary went on her way sorrowing, and with 
the only wish of avoiding the curiosity of Mrs. 
Mells or others over her letter, crept by back- 
ways to her lodging. Even here she must go 
down-stairs and face the old people ; for who can 
escape notice and remark unless they go at the 
right time to dinner? Never had she found it so 
hard to listen to old Master Woodman's stories 
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of his soldier days. Often before they had 
interested her, and drawn her out of her own 
thoughts. But this day, when the veteran fought 
his battles over again, it was all Mary could do to 
sit still at the table; for every word seemed as if 
aimed at her own wound. *Such hardships, such 
sufferings, such temptations, may all be falling upon 
him. Nay, he may be killed or lost in those dreary, 
unknown lands, and I know nothing. I can never 
know now ! ' 

This trial, like all things, came to an end at last, 
and Mary escaped from the house ; for she could 
not sit still. Reading was impossible ; she had no 
one to whom to write a letter; her only feeling 
was to hide herself, and wander about in her misery. 
Hard bodily labour would have been a blessing at 
this moment. In default of work, she walked and 
walked about the grassy down, whose breezy, open 
slopes had given her so much pleasure before in 
their freedom and openness; up and down the 
woodland paths, whose soft, 'green depths of verdure 
had been so refreshing to her wearied eyes and 
heart. At last, worn out with her aimless pacing 
to and fro, finding no rest for the sole of her foot 
or for the grief of her spirit, she threw herself down 
upon the turf, in a little bush-covered hollow behind 
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a hillock crowned with beech-trees. Exhausted with 
speechless, tearless sorrow, she lay there for a long- 
time, noticing nothing around her. Even when a 
sound of voices and movements would have told 
her that a large class of girls was assembling under 
the grove of beeches, she observed nothing till she 
was startled from her state of half-stupor by the 
sudden burst of five-and-twenty voices singing a 
hymn all together. She looked hastily round, but 
perceiving that she would not be seen, did not move 
from her hiding-spot, whither the wind bore the 
clear, ringing sound of the chorus. 

' The radiant mom hath passed away. 
And spent too soon her golden store ; 
The shadows of departing day 
Creep on once more. 

' Our life is but a fading dawn, 
Its glorious noon how quickly past ! 
LfCad us, O Christ, when all is gone, 
Safe home at last. 

* O, by Thy soul-inspiring grace. 
Uplift our hearts to realms on high, 
Help us to look to that bright place 

Beyond the sky ; 

* Where light and life, and joy and peace, 
In undivided empire reign ; 

And thronging angels never cease 
Their deathless strain ; 
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' Where saints are clothed in spotless white, 
And evening shadows never fall ; 
Where Thou, Eternal Light of light, 
Art Lord of all ! ' 

After this hymn there came a murmuring of 
questions and answers for some time, whicb Mary 
neither heard nor heeded* But her attention was 
caught again when the lady who was holding the 
class began to read aloud, her voice being distinct 
and well raised, that all might hear. The passage 
she chose evidently had reference to the subject 
they had been talking of; and this was what Mary 
heard : 

' " That was the true Light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. Then spake Jesus 
again unto them, saying, I am the Light of the 
ivorld: he that foUoweth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the Light of life." 

* Light shows us where we are, where we can walk 
safely, what we can do. If obliged to be in dark- 
ness, we are in danger of falling and of losing our 
way ; we can hardly see anything, and nothing 
well. 

* Now, what our Lord tells us is, that just as 
earthly light is to our bodily eyes, so is He as light 
to our spirits. And just as in darkness our bodies 
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are helpless, useless, and sure to come to harm, if 
we try to do anything ; so is it with our spirits if 
they are in darkness. What says our Lord about 
this? 

'"If a man walk in the night, he stum- 
bleth, because there is no light in him. He that 
walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he 
goeth." 

'What is the darkness which our Lord means, the 
darkness of our spirits? We know well enough 
what this darkness is, the darkness of sin and of 
ignorance. We are not left untaught about this in 
the Bible. When Paul saw the great vision of the 
Lord, whose followers he was killing and persecuting, 
he heard wonderful words from heaven about this 
darkness and light. 

' « I said, Who art Thou, Lord ? And He said, I 
am Jesus whom thou persecutest. But rise, and 
stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto 
thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and 
a witness both of these things which thou hast 
seen, and of those things in the which I will 
appear to thee ; delivering thee from the people, 
and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, 
to open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to lights and from the power of Satan unto God, 
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that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inherit- 
ance among them which are sanctified by faith that 
is in me." 

• Paul obeyed the call which came out of the 
bright light which blinded him ; and when he 
taught others, how plainly he spoke of the dark- 
ness of evil, and the light of goodness ! Hear how 
he entreats and commands those whom he loved : 

' " Ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye 
light in the I^ord : walk as children of light : 
(for the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness and 
righteousness and truth ;) proving what is accept- 
able unto the Lord. And have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
reprove them." 

*"Ye are all the children of light, and the 
children of the day : we are not of the night 
nor of darkness. Therefore let us not sleep, as do 
others ; but let us watch and be sober. For they 
that sleep sleep in the night ; and they that are 
drunken are drunken in the night. But let us, 
who are of the day, be sober, putting on the 
breastplate of faith and love ; and for an helmet, 
the hope of salvation." 

' " Let us, therefore, cast off the works of dark- 
ness, and let us put on the armour of light.*' 
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'•'Children of light" That is what our Lord 
Himself bids us be, when He says, " While ye have 
light, believe in the light, that ye may be the 
children of light." 

* Think what a name that is. Not only are we to 
walk in the light, and to see the right way by it^ 
and to live lives which reflect the bright light of 
God's presence ; but we are to t)e the children of 
Him who is " the Light of men." We are to belong 
to Him, to cling to Him, to love Him, as good and 
loving children do their loving father. 

' But do we always love light to our spirits as we 
love light for our bodily eyes } Too well we know 
how often in our hearts we like the darkness, and 
try to keep in it, and think we can hide ourselves 
from the glorious light, which is much too bright 
for the mean, selfish, spiteful, untrue things we do, 
or say, or think. 

' Our Lord, who knew what was in man, tells us 
in His own words why we often do not love the 
light : 

' " Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved." 

' Thus we see how in the Gospels, in the Acts, in 
the Epistles, all the teaching tells us who is our 
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Light, what the Light does for us, what we should 
do as " children of light" 

* Now what can you, as English girls in a Christian 
land, do to show whether you walk in that light or 
not ? Think of our Lord as the Light who can 
search out every corner of your heart, as a bright 
lamp lights up every corner of the room. Is there 
any dark place in your heart, where you would 
rather not have your Lord look ? That is, is there 
any wrong thought, or feeling, or anything you say 
or do, which you would like to hide away from 
Him ? Then remember. He does see it all, Jind it 
grieves Him ; and He died to destroy these dark 
things in your heart, and He lives to give you 
light to see them, and will to hate them, and power 
to fight against them, and strength to conquer 
them. 

* If we loved our Lord to light up our souls, as we 
love the sun to give us light for our eyes, how 
different we should be ! But we can ask Him to 
make us do this. God, who is the Father of lights, 
when He made the earth, said, " Let there be light/' 
and there was light. So will He say, " Let there be 
light," to every one who asks Him for light to the 
spirit. 

' There is one prayer used every Sunday in church 
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in which we ask for light : " Lighten our darkness, 
we beseech thee, O Lord ! *' 

*And that grand collect for Advent Sunday, 
taking the words of St. Paul for its subject, teaches 
us to pray thus : " Almighty God, give us grace 
that we may cast away the works of darkness, and 
put upon us the armour of light." 

* Lastly, let us remember one word of St. Peter, 
who bids us praise Him who is our Light : " That 
ye should shew forth the praises of Him who hath 
called you out of darkness into His marvellous 

light.'' 

' Remember that old Christmas hymn which our 
forefathers loved so well, which, taking the words of 
the great prophet Malachi for its guide, breaks forth 
in praise to the Light of men thus : 

' ' Risen with healing in his wings, 
Light and life to all He brings ; 
Hail the heaven-bora Prince of peace, 
Hail the Sun of righteousness.' 



)> I 



There was a pause for a few moments, and then 
all the voices rose again in another hymn : 

' This is the day of light : 
Let there be light to-day ; 
O Dayspring, rise upon our night. 
And chase its gloom away. 
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' This is the day of rest : 

Our failing strength renew ; 
On weary brain and troubled breast 
Shed Thou Thy freshening dew. 

' This is the day of peace : 
Thy peace our spirits fill ; 
Bid Thou the blasts of discord cease, 
The waves of strife be still. 

* This is the day of prayer : 

Let earth to heaven draw near ; 
Lift up our hearts to seek Thee there. 
Come down to meet us here. 

' This is the first of days : 

Shed forth Thy quickening breath, 
And wake dead souls to love and praise, 
O Vanquisher of death ! * 

Every word fell clearly on Mary's ear, as the 
voices rose or sank like bells on the wind. Some- 
thing in the little service held under the roof of the 
grand sweeping beeches ; the singing mellowed by 
the free air of heaven ; the small congregation of 
women, and girls of her own rank, — all this moved 
Mary as nothing else had done. Broken words of 
prayer came to' her lips as she buried her face in 
the sweet crushed thyme, on which the tears now 
dropped like rain from the eyes which had been so 
parched and tearless before. 

'Lighten my darkness, O Lord,' she murmured. 
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*0 Sun of righteousness, rise upon me with Thy 
healing wings, and give me light and life. O 
Vanquisher of death, my soul seems dead in misery 
and despair, wake me to love and praise ! ' 

It was long, very long, before Mary rose and 
moved homewards ; but the benumbing, cramping 
grasp of pain was gone from her soul, and the look 
of dumb despair from her face. As she walked 
home in the hush and glow of the evening, the 
beauty of earth and sky seemed no more a mockery 
to her suffering. Weary and worn and sad, she 
was and must be ; but she was no longer frozen to 
everything ; she could now turn to her mother's old 
hymn-book, and pour forth her soul in the verses 
which must have risen from the heart of thousands 
of sufferers : 

* God of our life, to Thee we call, 
Afflicted at Thy feet we fall ; 
When the great water-floods prevail, 
Leave not our trembling hearts to fail. 

' Friend of the friendless and the faint, 
Where should we lodge our deep complaint ? 
Where but with Thee, whose open door 
Invites the helpless and the poor ? 

* Did ever mourner plead with Thee, • 
And Thou refuse that mourner's plea ? 
Does not the word still fixed remain. 
That none shall seek Thy face in vain ? ' 



CHAPTER V. 

WHAT A DAY BROUGHT FORTH. 

Lord, we would pass from hours ofprajer. 

That lill our souls above, 
To go where want and sorrow are 

With lowly deeds of love. 

jfEVER had Mary felt more strongly than 
on the following morning the blessing 
of work. And, furthermore, she found 
that the work out in the hop-garden was a far 
greater boon than the work within the four walls 
of a small room. She had only too much time 
as it was for painful thought. But how much 
worse would it have been to be shut up alone 
with her thoughts and her needlework in a dark 
room in some noisy street ! 

But besides the present work came the necessity 
of seeking work for the future, which now grew 
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pressing, as the hop-gardens were rapidly having 
their poles pulled down, and the pretty hop- 
wreaths were trailing on the ground, stripped of 
their wealth of bunches. While pondering over 
her next step out into an unknown path, Mary 
recollected what Mrs. Cooper had said about 
her caking some situation as maid to young 
children, instead of returning to shop-work or 
nursing. Her want of reference was her difficulty ; 
still she could but try. She never was slow in 
doing a thing when she had made up her mind 
to it; and in the free time of the dinner-hour, 
she went straight to the farm to ask ,kind Mrs. 
Cooper whether she could give her any help 
towards a situation, as she had almost promised 
to do. 

Several repeated knocks at the back-door of 
Elderstone Grange gained no reply; and hearing 
a great sound of the noisy children within, Mary 
at length ventured to step in at the half-open 
door. No one could be seen ; but the crying 
and screaming seemed so plainly sounds of distress, 
that Mary could not help seeking to learn what 
was the matter, knowing how helpless and feeble 
the mistress was. At an open doorway she met 
one of the little girls violently crying, who burst 
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out with a few words which Mary could not 
understand ; and the next moment she came upon 
the nurse-maid, whose flushed, frightened face 
changed at the sight of the help she was seeking. 

'O Miss EUerton/ she said, *do for goodness' 
sake come and help me. Here's poor missis 
fallen down in a fit or something, and master's 
out, and cook's out, and I haven't a soul but 
these children to help me,* 

Mary had moved on before the sentence was 
half spoken, and was in a few seconds kneeling 
beside the invalid, who was on the ground in a dead 
faint. The frightened children were standing 
round, crying or helplessly gazing ; only the eldest 
boy was silently wetting his mother's forehead with 
water, the only thing he could think of. Mary saw 
at once that he was the only one fit to help, for 
Miss Cooper was only giving little screams amidst 
violent sobs ; and as she raised the prostrate form 
she said to the boy : 

* Run over to Mrs, Woodman, and ask her to 
come here to help your mother. That is the best 
thing you can do for her.' 

The boy looked in Mary's face without a word, 

and then went, satisfied that his mother was in 

kind hands. By the time he returned with the little 

E 
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old woman, Mary and the nurse-maid had lifted 
Mrs. Cooper upon the sofa, and were tr)ang to 
bring her back to consciousness. Mary had also 
persuaded the sobbing, screaming eldest girl to take 
the younger children away into another room. The 
women were too busy to notice the little boy, who, 
unlike the others, stood quiet and silent, watching 
with earnest gaze. But presently when Mary 
wanted to leave the room for something, she 
observed the child, who put out his hand and took 
hold of her dress with a look of mote entreaty. 

' My dear,' said Mary very kindly, * I Jbope your 
mother may soon be better ; but you should not be 
here. Can you find your father ? * 

'Father went in the dog-cart to Barraxton,' 
replied the boy. 

Mary was very sorry, for she sadly wanted to 
send for a doctor, as she felt sure that Mrs. Cooper 
was extremely ill. She was just going to ask little 
George if there was any one to send to the town, 
when she heard the click of the outer door, and the 
hearty voice of Mr. Robert Southwell call out, 
* Hullo, children, what's up now ? ' 

Mary drew the boy out with her as she hastened 
to meet the young man, who said 'Good day* 
pleasantly when he saw hen 
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* O Mr. Southwell/ said Mary, ' can you send for 
the doctor ? Mrs. Cooper is taken very ill, and the 
master is out, and no one here to give orders. Mrs. 
Woodman and I are doing our best, but there ought 
to be a doctor fetched.* 

Robert Southwell was much shocked at his 
cousin's attack, and was all readiness to help. 

' I'll go off to the town myself,' he said ; ' that will 
be the best way. There's a trap at the " Hop and 
Pocket " I can take, and bring the doctor back with 
nie. Here, Geordie, boy, come along with me, and 
we'll be off as fast as we can to get something to 
make your mother better.' 

Mary was very glad to have the quiet, anxious 
little fellow taken out of the way ; and the nurse- 
maid was able to attend to the other children now, 
so that the house was more quiet and orderly before 
the landlady of the ' Hop and Pocket,' and two or 
three other women, came in to see and to talk. 
Indeed, the difficulty now was to check the number 
of would-be helpers ; and as there was no one of 
authority in the house, Mary was at her wits' end 
to know how to keep the room at all quiet She 
did, however, manage by earnest and gentle 
entreaties, so that only two extra persons were 
there when the doctor at last arrived, accompanied 
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by Mr. Cooper himself, who had been met in the 
town. 

Robert Southwell had referred both husband and 
doctor to Mary EUerton for particulars, so that she 
was questioned while the patient was examined ; 
and the doctor was struck by the intelligence of her 
manner and replies. She was then summoned to 
another room, where the doctor was speaking with 
the farmer, whose healthy, good-tempered face 
looked pale and extremely distressed. 

* She is in a most critical state,' Mr. Stoddart was 
saying, * and will need the most constant and careful 
watching. It's a great thing that you have a nurse 
here ready to hand, for where to find you one at 
this moment I could not say. — What association 
do you come from ? ' he inquired of Mary, whose 
evident knowledge, along with her black dress, 
made him imagine her a trained nurse. 

A reply came from both his hearers at the same 
moment. 

' I belong to no institution, sir,' said Mary. 

* She is not a nurse, but a young woman working 
in my hop-garden,' said the farmer. 

'But I am a nurse for all that, sir,' continued 
Mary. ' I have been used to the work all my life, 
I may say, and till a few weeks ago I had been em- 
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ployed in nursing for many months. I only came 
out hop-picking to rest myself. My mother was a 
regular monthly nurse, and she worked at Sel- 
chester for nearly two years. This was her recom- 
mendation, sir/ added Mary, handing a card to the 
doctor. 

*Ah! Dr. Martin,' said Mr. Stoddart, looking 
closely at the writing. * I knew him well. That is 
his hand, and no mistake. Well, can't you stop 
here, at least for one night ? You are more wanted 
here than in the hop-garden.' 

*If Mr. Cooper pleases,' said Mary, turning to the 
farmer, her face flushing with eagerness. ' I know I 
am only a stranger, sir J but if you would allow me 
to nurse Mrs. Cooper, at least till you can get any 
experienced person, I should be most pleased to 
do so.' 

No one could have looked more fitted for the 
post ; but the usually decided farmer now looked to 
Mr. Stoddart as judge of the matter, who, after 
asking Mary some more questions, declared, ' I do 
not see what you can do better. Try her, at least 
for a few days, and then if she has not proved her- 
self a good nurse, I shall be much mistaken.' 

So Mary was at once installed in the sick-room ; 
and the doctor's opinion of her was raised by her 
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request that Mr. Cooper might be cautioned not to 
permit the reckless coming in of outsiders. *For 
you see, sir,' she said, * no one will mind me, as I 
have been a hop-picker among them all. If I had 
come here first as nurse, it would be different* 

By the end of a week there was no longer any 
question whether Mary should remain at the Grange- 
Each day made Mr. Stoddart more pleased with 
her, and with himself for having at once detected 
her skill and fitness as nurse. As for the farmer, 
from the moment when he saw his wife's look of 
pleasure on recognising the face of her nurse, he 
would have paid almost anything to keep Mary. 

To Mary herself it was half strange and half 
familiar to find herself so soon again at her old 
work. Nothing could have been better for her, 
perhaps, in keeping her from dwelling upon her 
own painful thoughts by day. Though in the long, 
watchful hours by night, her former dreams of a 
happy, peaceful home of her own, and her present 
desolate lot and blank future, would rise up in sad 
contrast before her mind's eye. Yet many a night, 
when her sleepless pillow was soaked with silent, 
bitter tears, nothing could have called her back to 
a sense of having something to live for, something 
to give thanks for, like the movement or feeble 
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voice of her patient, which was a sign that there 
was still some fellow-sufferer who needed her, and 
to whom she could give help. It became very 
sweet to poor Mary to see the weak smile with 
which her coming was always hailed by Mrs. 
Cooper, and to hear the winning, faint voice in 
which she would say, * What a comfort it is to have 
you with me, Mary ! * 

As weeks passed on, and the long, slow illness 
grew less severe, the nurse's powers were called 
upon to amuse and interest her patient, who was 
liable to be either very desponding or somewhat 
excitable. Mary grew very fond of Mrs. Cooper, 
who was just like an affectionate, petted child in 
character and in ways. Married at an extremely 
early age, her fond husband had continued the 
tender over-indulgence to which she had before 
been used as the single spoiled daughter at home. 
Mary could often scarcely refrain from a smile to 
think that this little young-looking woman, who 
fretted and fumed, or laughed and chatted in so 
childish a manner, was several years older than 
herself^ and the mother of seven children. But 
then she was so brimming over with affection, so 
gentle and clinging in nature, and so winning in 
her impulsive ways, that it was impossible not to 
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love hen She liked to hear Mary's descriptions of 
her wandering life from place to place, and like a 
child asking for a story, would say, ' Now, Mary, 
tell me some more ; something new this time.' 
But she was full of delicate consideration for Mary's 
feelings in never repeating a question or continuing^ 
a subject which seemed to give the least pain or 
discomfort ; and Mary loved her for this more than 
for anything. It was a comfort sometimes, in the 
quiet evening hours, to talk a little of her mother 
to one so full of tender feeling ; and often when 
Mrs* Cooper saw by the firelight how the large 
tears shone in Mary's eyes as she calmly spoke of 
her mother's patience and trust, she would press 
Mary's hand softly, and say, * How good she must 
have been I How you must have loved her ! ' 

It was more the sympathy of a child than of a 
woman, but like the sympathy of a loving child, 
very precious to a hungry heart. 

When Mrs. Cooper could be moved into the 
parlour every day, Mary saw more of her husband, 
who would always try to time his occupations 
so as to carry his little wife from room to room 
in his strong arms, and would bend over her 
with most tender watchfulness, as he laid her 
down on her couch. The two never had much 
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conversation, for Mrs. Cooper was not exactly 
a companion to her much older husband, and he 
was by nature a silent man. But he was passion- 
ately fond of her, and a few words from him 
were worth 'more than a bushel from many 
another/ as old Mrs. Woodman used often to 
remark. 

Robert Southwell also used often to join the 
party round his cousin's sofa, and his amusing 
stories and bright sayings did a great deal of 
good, turning the invalid's thoughts from herself; 
and rousing the farmer from the rather anxious 
brooding into which he was sometimes apt to 
fall. 

Mary always kept as much as possible in the 
background when the farmer and young man 
were present ; but she could not avoid seeing 
something of both. Everything strengthened 
the good impression which she had received 
from the first beginning of acquaintance with 
Robert Southwell. His respectful manner to her- 
self was all the more esteemed by her from its 
contrast to some former unpleasant experience. 
He never spoke of her or addressed her by her 
Christian name; and though in their respective 
positions she could scarcely have called it a liberty 
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if he had followed Mr. and Mrs. Cooper in calling 
her Mary, she thought much the better of him 
for not doing so. His ready, unselfish ways of 
trying to please and help both his cousin and 
her husband during this trying illness also pleased 
Mary; and she heard Mr. Cooper speak with 
high praise to his wife of the manly way in which 
the young fellow was working with him to make 
himself fit for farming, whether he stayed in 
England or went out to seek his fortune in one 
of the colonies. 




CHAPTER VI. 

AN ENCOUNTER. 

In busy mart and crowded street, 
No less than in the still retreat, 
Thou, Lord, art oear, our souls to bless 
With all a parent's tenderness. 

KHREE months had passed since Mary 
had been at Elderstone Grange. It 
seemed often strange to her that she 
should be so much at home in this fannhouse, 
to which she had only come as an unknown 
hop-picker. And how little had she thought, 
when she ran in with the children out of the 
thunderstorm, that a new year would find her 
settled there in a position of trust and full work ! 
It was true that her stay only depended upon 
the illness of the mistress ; but there seemed little 
prospect that any measure of health would return 
to Mrs. Cooper for many months, and in the 
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meantime she rested wholly upon her nurse. 
Mary's own life seemed for the present absolutely- 
enclosed within the Grange. From the outer world 
she was entirely cut off. The only communication 
she had with any one else was that, not wishing 
to leave an opening for any letter possibly missing 
her, she had written to ask Mrs. Bloxham in 
Selchester whether any letter had come for her, 
giving an address to which a reply might be 
sent. She did not wish to tell her good gossip 
of a landlady where she was, but begged that 
any letters should be forwarded to the post office, 
Barraxton, from whence the regular messenger 
fetched all letters for those at the farm. A very 
long, straggling reply had come from Mrs. Blox- 
ham, who was glad to hear that Mary had found 
a good situation at present, but sorry to say, with 
truth, that no letter for Mary had ever come to 
her house since Mary had left it. 

It was Mary's last thread of hope, and so slender 
had it been, that she had scarcely expected the dull 
pang of additional pain which she felt when this 
last thread was broken. 

She had never expected the consequences which 
her letter to Mrs. Bloxham was to bring upon her. 
As she went on calmly bearing her hidden wounds, 
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and doing her present duty, in her unchanging life 
at Elderstone, her address, in plain, large band- 
writing, stood on Mrs. Bloxham's chimney-piece, 
and was seen by the very eyes from whom Mary 
was most desirous of hiding it, and brought about 
results of which she had never dreamed. 

For these three months Mary had never been 
more than two miles away from the farm ; but at 
last some purchases were required for which she 
must visit the town. And so one bright January 
morning. Farmer Cooper, Robert Southwell, and 
Mary, all drove into Barraxton behind the farmer's 
old cob, Nutcracker, 

Mary had not even seen a town for four months, 
she who till last September had never before spent 
more than one whole week in the country. On the, 
last days that she had been in streets, the hot baked 
dust had flown in her eyes, and the fierce summer 
sun had beat upon her head. Now, it was a 
mixture of blackened snow and mud which spurted 
up from the cart-wheels, and a keen north-east wind 
which blew about her head, so that she was glad to 
draw round it the soft woollen cloud which Mrs. 
Cooper had knitted for her as a New Year's gift 

Some persons always bred in a town miss the 
sights and sounds of people, and dislike what they 
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call the dulness of the country, especially in winter- 
time. But Mary had been far too much harried 
from place to place to have a home-like feeling for 
any one spot ; and certainly experience seemed to 
have proved that her true taste was for a country 
life. For the first time in her life she had seen the 
brightness and richness and abundance of harvest 
and fruit-gathering, before the fields were left brown 
and bare. For the first time in her life she had 
watched the beauty and splendour of the autumn 
woods and trees, glowing crimson, and golden, and 
fire-like, when lit up by the sunrise, or by the yet 
more lovely tints of evening. For the first time in 
her life she had seen the snow covering the earth 
as far as eye could reach with a garment of pure, 
unsullied white, gleaming in the sunshine, every 
tree and branch and twig flashing back the light 
from their countless crystals. All this she had 
seen, and noted, and learned to love. So that when 
on entering Barraxton this bright, keen morning, 
Mr. Southwell good-humouredly asked, ' I suppose 
you are delighted to see a town again after your 
long absence ? * her reply was a most hearty, * No, 
indeed. I was just thinking how thankful I was 
not to be living in a street again.' 
The three had all different pieces of business, for 
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which they had to separate. So Mary was put 
down at the head of the High Street, with plain 
directions as to where she was to meet Farmer 
Cooper again. It was impossible to lose her way 
in the straight, long street, and she went on without 
hindrance, till, just as she was coming out of a 
chemist's shop, she was startled by seeing a per- 
ambulator with a baby in it steadily gliding down 
and off the pavement. Over it went into the road ; 
and Mary scarcely knew what she was doing before 
she found herself lifting the child from the mud, 
with a horse's forefeet in the closest neighbourhood 
to her own head. There was no time to think or 
feel anything, till she and the chemist and the 
terrified woman, who had left the perambulator, as 
she thought, standing safe at the door, had assured 
themselves that the little creature was quite unhurt. 
The fall had been gradual, and the soft slosh in the 
street had saved the child's head from any blow; 
while mercifully the horse had been checked just in 
time. 

When the sobbing baby was quieted, and the 
mother could speak a few words of gratitude, there 
was quite a little crowd inside and outside the shop ; 
and Mary was thankful to accept the chemist's offer 
to withdraw into an inner room to have the mud 
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brushed from her shoulders, and to recover herself j 
for she now felt quite faint after the fright. She 
took no thought of any one standing about the door 
as she came out again, till — 

' A very plucky thing it was for you to do, Miss 
EUerton, and Fm proud to be the first to tell 
you so.' 

The unwelcome tones were far too well known to 
escape Mary, even if the speaker had not stood 
directly in her way, forcing her to see the face of 
the last person whom she wished to see, her former 
unpleasing suitor, Gregory Colvin, Her heart gave 
a great leap of dismay ; but she compelled herself 
to make a civil, cool answer. 

* Thank you. It is a great mercy that the child 
is unhurt Good morning.* 

But if Mary hoped thus to get rid of him, she was 
sadly mistaken ; for she found him at once by her 
gide in the rapid pace at which she set off along the 
3treet. 

' You might have a few more civil words to throw 
at a fellow who has never had a chance of seeing 
you all this time,* went on the young man, fixing 
his eyes on Mary's face in the old way she disliked 
so extremely. 'And pray, what may you have 
been doing with yourself, I should like to know ? ' 
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* That is my business, with which you have nothing 
to do/ replied Mary promptly, disgusted by the easy 
impertinence of his tone. ' You will oblige me by 
leaving me now, as I am on business and in haste.' 

*I will make your business my pleasure, then, 
Miss Mary]' and Gregory Colvin went on in the 
half-bantering, half-complimentary style which had 
formerly been such a torment to poor Mary's life. 
To have it renewed now was most intolerable to 
her ; but. she knew him too well to have any hope of 
stopping him. One attempt she made to rouse any 
proper feeling by making a full stop, and saying, 
as she looked him steadily in the face, ' You know 
perfectly well that I have nothing to say to you on 
this subject. If you had a spark of true, manly 
feeling, you would leave a woman alone when she 
has asked you, instead of behaving in this manner. 
I have told you again and again that I never will 
think of being your wife.' 

But when this only produced a fresh rush of 
words, she contented herself with absolute silence, 
making her way as fast as possible towards the 
meeting-place, where the others were awaiting her. 
She was late, and could not wonder that the farmer 
looked surprised and not pleased when she hastened 
into the large draper's shop, with flushed and dis» 
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turbed countenance, and followed by the extremely 
slang-looking stranger, 

*You are behind time, Mary,' was Mr. Cooper's 
grave remark, while his keen eye demanded a 
meaning of what he saw, 

• I am very sorrj', sir,* replied Mary. ' But I have 
been delayed by an accident to a little child whom I 
picked up out of the road, and I could not leave the 
chemist's till I had seen that she was not injured,' 

Gregory Colvin thrust himself forward. * I can 
assure you, sir, that Miss EUerton is not the least 
to blame ; and had you had the happiness of seeing 
her brave rescue as I did, you would have shared 
my admiration.' 

* Is this a friend of yours, Mary ? ' asked Mr. 
Cooper, not at all liking the looks or tone of this 
admirer. 

' I know him, sir,' replied Mary, in a tone which 
denied friendship, ' I met him entirely by accident. 
I am quite ready to start with you, sir, if you will 
take me at once.' 

*A slight mistake, sir/ interrupted Colvin, in a 
pretended confidential voice. ' The meeting was not 
at all accidental ; but there has been, as you see, 
3ome trifling misunderstanding. Lovers* quarrels, 
^Qu know, are proverbial,' 
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This insolent familiarity stung Mary to the 
quick, and roused the wrath of Robert Southwell, 
who had been watching with smouldering anger; 
and the two spoke at the same moment. 

' It is quite false, sir/ said Mary, looking steadily 
up into the farmer's face, 'I will have nothing 
to do with him, and I beg you to take me home 
at once.' 

*What do you mean,' exclaimed Southwell 
vehemently, 'by insulting this young lady in this 
manner ? Don't you see she wishes to have nothing 
to do with you ? ' 

A look of spiteful anger, such as Mary had 
never seen before, drove like a storm-cloud across 
Colvin's handsome but disagreeable face. 

' So that is the way the tide turns, is it, Miss 
Mary? You wanted to be on with the new love 
before you were off with the old ! I see your little 
game. But you won't find it so easy to play it off 
with my lord there ^s you think,' And he laughed 
a bitter, loud laugh. 

* Scoundrel ! ' muttered Southwell between his 
teeth; but the farmer stepped between the two 
young men, and laid his hand on his cousin's 
shoulder, 'Leave this to me, Robert,' he said in 
a low voice, ' and don't be a fool. And you, young 
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man/ turning to Colvin, 'make no more disturb- 
ance here. This young woman is in my service 
and under my protection. If you have any claim 
upon her, which I don't much believe, this is no 
time or place for it If you have really anything 
to say, you can leave a note at the "Flint and 
Steel " for Mr. Cooper of Elderstone.' 

Here the head-shopman came forward, and told 
Colvin he would allow no such disturbance on his 
premises. Gregory Colvin saw himself out-num- 
bered, and strode out of the shop. But as the 
farmer was helping Mary' into the cart, the young 
man came up behind him, and said loud enough 
for others to hear : * One word of warning to you, 
Mr. Farmer. If you think you know all about that 
young person, I can tell you one thing you don't 
know, that she ran away from Selchester without 
any one knowing where she was going. Those that 
steal hearts can steal other things too, Mr. Farmer. 
How about that watch you took, Miss Ellerton? 
You can't expect me to overlook that any longer. 
If you won't have what I offer you, / must have 
justice.' 

The keen-eyed farmer noticed how Mary changed 
counteitance at the word ' watch ; ' but he would 
endure nothing more from Colvin, whom he 
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strongly suspected to be far from sober. 'Come, 
young man/ he said sternly, *if you don't take 
yourself off this instant, I shall call for the police.' 
And jumping up to his own place, he drove off 
rapidly without further interruption. 

It was a very uncomfortable party who returned 
to the Grange. Mr. Cooper drove on with a set, 
stern face, looking steadily before him, without 
uttering anything but a few encouraging words 
to Nutcracker. Mary sat beside him, shocked 
and agitated, fully aware that he was doubtful 
and suspicious of her, and pondering over her 
difficulties. Robert Southwell would at one time 
look extremely angry as he conned over what he 
had heard, and at another send glances of com- 
passion at Mary, while he occasionally whistled 
to himself in a sort of defiant mood. 

When the farmer helped Mary down from her 
place, he said in a low voice of command, 'Not 
a word of this to your mistress or any one. I 
wish to see you alone as soon as possible.' 

'That is my own wish, sir,' replied Mary, as 
firmly as her trembling lips would allow. And 
after she had seen that Mrs. Cooper was comfort- 
ably arranged, she waited on Mr. Cooper in his 
private room. 
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No sooner was the door closed behind her, than 
the farmer said, *Now, Mary EUerton, I wish 
to know what you have had to do with that young 
fellow before to-day. For your own sake, as well 
as all else, I require you to tell me the whole truth.' 

Mary's heart beat painfully at the farmer's tone 
and words, but she answered with simple earnest- 
ness : * Sir, I have only the truth to tell you, and I 
can honestly say I have nothing to be ashamed of. 
This young man's mother, Mrs. Colvin, lodged in 
the same house at Selchester with my mother and 
me. She was a very good woman, left all alone ; 
and she clung to us, for her health was very bad, 
and her son neglected her, and led her a wretched 
life with his bad ways. I used to nurse her as she 
grew worse ; and though I did all I could to keep 
out of the son's way, he took to worrying me, and 
asking me to marry him. I assure you, sir, most 
solemnly, I never gave him a word of encourage- 
ment. I could never bear him, and it was all I 
could do to speak civilly to him. I have told him 
over and over again, as plain as I tell you now, 
that not for anything in the world would I be his 
wife. But you could see for yourself, sir, what a 
determined sort of young man he is ; and when he 
has had too much he is ten times worse.' 
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She paused, but the farmer made a sign to her 
to go on. 

*I nursed Mrs. Colvin through her long illness 
to the day of her death. After that, I thought the 
son would have been sure to leave the house, but 
he did not ; he kept coming back and back^ and 
I had no peace from him. So when my own mother 
died, I made up my mind to go away out of his 
way; and to this day no one in Selchester knows 
I am here.* 

'What made him look for you in Barraxton, 
then ? ' inquired Mr. Cooper. 

* I don't know for certain that he was looking for 
me at all, sir, before he saw me. But if he was, 
it must have been somehow through the landlady 
of the house in Selchester. I was obliged to write 
to her to ask her to send my letters to the post 
office in the town, though I took care not to 
give her my address here, because she is such a 
talker, she might tell it to any one.' 
f*And why did you never tell us any of this 
before ? ' asked Mr. Cooper impatiently. 

'Sir,' replied Mary, with spirit, 'what should I 
have told, or whom should I have told } Was it 
likely I should say anything about my own private 
affairs, when there was not even a mistress in the 
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house, except one in her bed? I did tell you 
from the first that I was without friends, and had 
no recommendations, except from shops.' 

'True, true,' muttered the farmer. And he 
walked about the room for a few moments, when, 
suddenly facing Mary, he asked abruptly, 'What 
about the watch? That young man meant some- 
thing, and you knew he meant something.* 

'I will tell you all about it, sir, and then you 
can judge if I have been wrong in anything I have 
done. The night that Mrs. Colvin died, she called 
me, and said to me solemnly, "Mary, I want to 
give you my watch. My own father gave it to 
me the day I was married. I know if I leave it, 
my son will pawn it, or do something disgraceful 
with it I want you to take it, and never let 
him know where it is. I couldn't die easy to 
think my poor father's watch should go for some 
wicked purpose." I did not wish to have it, for 
I thought it would bring me into trouble. But 
she held me, and begged me, and said, " Promise 
me not to let him have it," till how could I refuse 
a dying woman, sir ? Then I wanted to get some 
witnesses to prove she had really given it to me, 
but there was no time. She was taken with her 
last attack, and I could not leave her. I did not 
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want the landlady to know anything about the 
watch, for no one could trust her tongue; but 
when she found it gone she asked me, and I was 
forced to tell her. I was very much perplexed to 
know what to do, for if I kept it, Colvin could 
claim it from me as belonging to his mother. 
So I asked the advice of kind Dr. Martin, and he 
sent me to his solicitor, who took charge of it 
for me. And then my mother herself told Colvin 
how his mother had given it to me, and I was 
bound to keep it hid from him. I suppose he 
was ashamed to make a fuss just then, but now 
he knows I am all alone he brings it up against 
me just to suit his own purpose. It is a cruel, 
wicked thing to take away my characte;-,* Mary 
ended vehemently. 'I would pay him every far- 
thing I have for the watch to get rid of him. 
There is hardly anything I would not do rather than 
have that man always trying to make me marry him.* 
Mr. Cooper walked up and down again in silence. 
At last he said, 'I have no wish to doubt you, 
Mary, and I believe you are telling me the truth ; 
but you cannot expect me to be satisfied with no 
other explanation or confirmation of your story. 
In such a position of trust as you are, I cannot leave 
this without inquiry.' 
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* Nor could I be satisfied to have it left, sir. My 
character is at stake/ answered Mary quickly. * I 
have served you faithfully, sir, which is no more 
than my duty ; but I think it is due to me that my 
character should be cleared as much as possible, 
and I would beg you to undertake the task.' 

' What do you want me to do } ' he asked in 
some surprise, for she spoke as if she had already 
formed a plan of action. 

* I would ask you, sir, to make inquiries of my 
employers in Selchester, and of my landlady, and 
of the doctor who attended my mother, and of the 
solicitor to whom I entrusted the watch. It is true 
that no one knows very much of me ; but you 
would find that they would confirm the truth of 
my account, as far as they do know.' 

'Upon my word, you are giving me plenty of 
work ! ' exclaimed the farmer, almost inclined to 
laugh in the midst of his vexation. ' So you expect 
me to run about all Selchester, do you ? ' 

Mary raised her eyes slowly to his face : 

* Sir, I do expect that you will not grudge a little 
trouble to clear my character. I think you are 
too just and honourable to throw over a woman 
who, as you said yourself, sir, has no one else to 
*^rotect her.' 
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Mary*s voice trembled at these last words, and 
the first tears the farmer had ever seen her shed, 
dropped from her appealing eyes. 

'Come/ he said kindly, *you may trust me. I 
shall think it all over to-night Go about your 
work as usual ; and mind, not a word to anybody.' 

But he soon found the uselessness of his own 
attempts at secrecy, for the story had soon reached 
the hamlet The greedy ears of Mrs. Mells had 
been regaled with a well-spiced account of what 
took place in the draper's shop, and her generous 
tongue had carried it straight to the farm-servants. 
So that Mr. Cooper found his wife in a state of 
excitement and agitation, which obliged him to tell 
her the truth in his own words. Of course, she 
was very indignant with the insolent young man, 
and absolutely certain of Mary's complete inno- 
cence, and inclined to think that her husband did 
not take up Mary's cause half warmly enough. 
In this she was joined by Robert Southwell, who 
came in while the matter was being discussed. 
The farmer sat quietly hearing his wife's words 
flow past; but when her cousin hinted something 
about seeking the truth himself, Mr. Cooper stood 
up, and spoke decidedly. ' No, Robert, this is my 
business, and I will manage it myself alone. Do 
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you think it would benefit this young woman to 
have another young man*s name mixed up with 
her affairs?* If there was a slight irony in the 
tone of this question, Robert Southwell had the 
sense to acknowledge that the farmer was perfectly- 
right. 

Mr. Cooper went over to Selchester early the 
next day. No consciousness of innocence, no af- 
fectionate symf^thy from her mistress, could keep 
Mary from a very painful time of suspense during 
the long hours of his absence. As she had truly 
said, her character was at stake ; and though she 
believed that no one in Selchester could speak ill of 
her, she felt strongly the friendless state which gave 
her none to speak positively in her support, but left 
her exposed to suspicion. If Mr. Cooper should 
not be satisfied of her honesty, what then } Mrs. 
Cooper's kindly effervescence of comforting words 
became irritating rather than soothing; and only 
the silent lifting up of her heart to God, with the 
thought, ' My times are in Thy hand,' could keep 
her strong and patient to face what the day might 
bring her. ' 

When the footfalls of the returning horse were 
heard, Mrs. Cooper became excited, and it was her 
nurse's turn to soothe her. For, in spite of her 
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assurance that Mary had done no wrong, she was 
seized with a panic lest her husband should dismiss 
the woman upon whom she leaned so much. ' O 
Mary, Mary, what shall I do if my husband sends 
you away ? ' she kept on saying, and clung to her in 
a fit of nervous trembling, just as she had done so 
many times since the first day of her bad illness, 
till Mary had entirely to lose sight of her own 
anxiety in the effort of keeping her mistress from a 
hysterical attack. 

'Dear lady,' she said, in the firm, gentle tone 
which had so often calmed Mrs. Cooper's agitation, 
and softly pressing the little trembling hand which 
grasped her, — * Dear lady, I am sure you can trust 
your husband to do what is right. Do not let him 
find you like this ; it will grieve him so. You were 
so well yesterday, and now he will want a bright 
greeting after being out in the cold so long. There, 
I hear little Bessie at the door. Let her come in 
and sit at mother's feet, and tell you what she and 
baby have been doing.* 

Mary was surprised to find herself speaking as if 
she herself had not the strongest interest in the 
result of Mr. Cooper's inquiries. But she was 
rewarded by seeing her mistress smile at her little 
girl before the tread of the farmer's feet was heard 
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approaching the door; when, from a feeling that 
he might wish to speak with his wife first, she 
slipped away to her own room, 

Mr. Cooper came into the parlour rubbing his 
cold hands, answered the gay, pleiased shout of his 
pet Bessie by taking her up in his arms, and then, 
sitting down in the big chair by his wife's couch, 
gave way to a regular fit of laughter. His wife 
looked at him with a most puzzled expression, 

• Well, I never ! ' she exclaimed, * What can you 
be laughing at, Christopher ? ' 

* It's hard to say, little wife,' he replied, recover- 
ing himself. ' Only when I think how I have been 
tramping about from door to door in Selchester all 
day, and that poor girl waiting on tenterhooks all 
day to know her fate, all because of a young scape- 
grace who has never done any good in his life, and 
is now gone off deep in debt — it's no laughing 
matter really, but it came over me as rather a 
laughable affair on my part.' 

• But yizxy ? ' 

* Oh, it's all right about Mary. Not a soul had a 
bad word to say against her, or a good one for him. 
At every place I inquired it was the same tale over 
again. Every one gave her a good character, and 
every one knew him to be a thorough scamp. If I 
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had had any real doubt of Mary before, I could 
not now.* 

* Won't you call her and tell her?' asked his wife, 
mindful of Mary's waiting moments. 

Mr. Cooper called at the foot of the stairs, and 
the first look at his face gave Mary good hope, 
while her heart gave a bound of relief at his cheery 
greeting. 

* All right, Mary ! I have seen all the people 
whose names you gave me, and I am heartily glad 
to find your story confirmed by them all. Shake 
hands upon it, piy girl* 

' Do come in and tell me and Mary all about it,' 
called out his wife's feeble voice, before Mary could 
find words for the feelings which thronged her 
heart and looked out of her earnest eyes. And Mr, 
Cooper, taking up his little girl again, sat down 
to give his two listeners an account of his day's 
doings. 

* I went first to your landlady, Mary, your Mrs, 
Bloxham ; and if ever I met a woman with a long 
tongue, it is she. I tried to stop her mouth with my 
questions, and that only made her ten times longer, 
for she began on a new tack with fresh breath each 
time. So at last I found the shortest way was to 
let her have her head and talk herself out* 
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* Did you find out, sir, whether she had let out to 
Colvin where I was ? ' asked Mary. 

' To be sure I did. And then she went off on a 
long tirade against herself. **I assure you, sir, I 
could have bitten my tongue out, I was that vexed 
with myself for saying just what I hadn't ought to 
have said. But there, he did rile and agrivoke me 
till I hardly knew whether I were standing on my 
heels or my head ! * You know, Mrs. Bloxham,* 
says he, ' you know where Mary Ellerton is ? you 
don't know no more than that cat ! ' * Don't I ? * 
says I ; * so I don't know where she is, and I've got 
her address standing up on my chimney-piece as 
large as life ! ' And would you believe it, sir, if that 
impudent young villain didn't march straight into 
my room and read the direction then and there ! 
And then he makes me a mocking bow, and he 
says, 'Good morning, Mrs. Bloxham,' says he; 
'you've told me just what I was wanting to 
know, and I'm very much obliged.' " ' 

Mary could hardly help laughing at the amusing 
mimicry of her landlady, and at the way in which 
she had been outwitted. 

'Well,* added Mr. Cooper presently, 'the long 
and the short of it is, that this Colvin has gone off 
from his employer deep in debt, and I have no 
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doubt what he wanted was to get money out of you, 
Mary, either by flattery or by threats ; though, 
perhaps, he might not have behaved as he did 
yesterday if he hadn't been half-seas over at the 
time. I don't think you will have any more trouble 
with him. I know, if he shows his face here, it will 
be the worse for him.' 

Mary could speak now, and she spoke with 
energy. 

* I am sure, sir, I thank you from my heart for all 
the trouble you have taken to-day to find out the 
truth. I shall never cease to be grateful to you.' 

* I am sure he is amply repaid by keeping you, 
Mary,' said Mrs. Cooper. * I don't think Mary can 
be as glad to stay here as we are to keep her, do 
you, Christopher } ' 

* We won't try to settle that,' replied the farmer, 
with one of his pleasant smiles. *But one thing, 
Mary, I wish to tell you ; and that is, how Mrs. 
Wilford, of the china-shop, when I inquired what she 
knew of you, spoke to me of your mother's kindness 
and goodness when she nursed her. I could see 
the tears stand in her eyes as she said, " I never 
shall see Mrs. Ellerton's like again. I think she 
saved me, body and soul. For I was at death's door 
when she came to me, and I was in the deepest 
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distress too, left a widow with four young children 
before my youngest was born. But she nursed me 
as if I had been her own child, and she opened my 
eyes to heavenly comfort, when all was dark to me 
within and without" I thought it would do your 
heart good, Mary, to hear this/ 

The tears stood in Mary's eyes also as she 
thanked Mr. Cooper for telling her of this tribute 
to her mother's memory, but they were tears as 
much of tender joy as of sorrow. And when that 
night she went in thought over the events of this 
day, fraught with such important results to her, she 
dwelt afresh with heart-felt pleasure upon these 
words of loving praise. 

* Dear mother ! * she said softly to herself, * it is 
true of her that she "being dead yet speaketh." 
If she were here to-night, she would say her 
favourite verse in the psalm, " Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all His benefits." 
And I will not forget, I will not forget these 
benefits, though I cannot forget, either, all that I 
have lost. I will be thankful this night for the 
comfort of having my character cleared, and being 
here with these kind people, when I might have lost 
place and character both. I will be thankful,' she 
repeated more fervently, as if struggling with the 
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sore griefs which would force their way upwards, 
though she strove to keep them down for this hour 
at least Thus seeking to foster the spirit of thank- 
fulness, she turned to the hymn-book, whose leaves 
opened almost of themselves at hymn after hymn 
which her mother had loved, and tried with all her 
power to mean the words she uttered : 

* Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 
The praises of my God shall slill 
My heait and tongue employ. 

' O magnify the Lord with me. 
With me exalt His name ; 
When in distress to Him I called, 



CHAPTER VII. 

SPRUNG. 

Thou art gone up on high ; 

But Thou didst first come down, 
Through earth's most bitter agony 

To pass unto Thy crown : 
And, girt with griefs and fears. 

Our onward course must be ; 
But only let this path oF tears 

Lead us, at last, to Thee 1 

HFTER these days of disturbance and agita- 
tion, a very quiet, peaceful time came to 
all the inmates of the farm. Slowly, and 
almost imperceptibly at first, Mrs. Cooper felt a 
faint measure of strength stealing back into her 
frame ; and as Spring came to meet them step by 
step, she became able now and then on really warm 
days to be taken out-of-doors. To watch amend- 
ment and progress in the lovable creature whom 
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she had nursed now for six months, was in itself an 
ever-growing interest and pleasure to Mary. And 
besides this, the eyes of her spirit as well as her 
bodily eyes were gladdened and refreshed by the to 
her unknown sight of Spring in the country. 

One sudden bright morning Robert Southwell 
found her quite early standing fixedly gazing out of 
the window, so long and so steadily that he asked 
in some curiosity, ' What can you be looking at ? ' 
to which she answered simply, 'Everything. I 
never saw Spring before.' 

For after twenty-four hours of soft, heavy, soak- 
ing rain, the trees, which had been black and bare 
the day before, had come forth from the darkness of 
night all flooded with a brilliant, tender green light. 

* This is Spring indeed ! ' said the farmer, as he 
watched his various crops growing under the double 
influence of rain and sun. 

' This is Spring indeed ! * exclaimed Mrs. Cooper, 
as from her garden-chair she saw all her flowers 
sprouting and budding, and followed the busy 
movements of the rooks among the elm-trees. 

* Dis is Sping indeed ! ' mimicked little Bessie, as 
she tossed her handful of fresh grass and daisies 
into her mother's lap. 

* This is Spring indeed ! ' echoed Mary, ' for every- 
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thing does seem to spring forth as a spring of water 
bursts from the earth/ 

And later on, when she sat out on the wooded 
banks, where she could not see a foot of ground 
around her for the clumps of sweet primroses and 
the beds of violets, she turned to her mistress, and 
said: *I understand now the verse of that hymn 
which we sang last Sunday : 

** He shall come down like showers 
Upon the fruitful earth, 
And joy, love, hope, like flowers, 
Spring in His path to birth." 

It never spoke to me before, but I see it now/ 

'You are a regular country-lover, Mary,' replied 
Mrs. Cooper. * Much more than I am, for I should 
often like to see all the life of a town, such as I was 
brought up in. But you seem made for a country 
home, and how nice it would be if you had it, after 
all ! ' And Mrs. Cooper scanned Mary's face rather 
closely, as she spoke with a meaning beyond her 
words. 

But though Mary's eyes were still watching all 
the rich, abundant, springing growth, which had 
recalled to her the stirring hymn of the reign of the 
Prince of peace and righteousness, her thoughts 
had moved onward. A 'country home!' It had 
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^ Pheasant sound, indeed, but what was a home 
without the one who made home? And if she 
could only hear that beloved one's voice say, * Mary, 
come and share my home,' what would she care 
^here the home might be ? To the heart of the 
^^^5', to the ship on the unknown oceans, to the 
""rning plains of the Eastern lands, to the ends of 
^^^ earth would she follow him, and count it home 
to be with him. 

' He shall come down, like showers 

Upon the fruitful earth, 
And love, joy, hope, like flowers, 

Spring in His path to birth. 
Before Him, on the mountains, 

Shall Peace, the herald, go, 
And Righteousness, in fountains, 

From hill to valley flow.* 

for this reign of Peace and Righteousness, 
when all things lovely should grow, and blossom, 
and bring forth good seed a hundredfold i What 
if a noble, awful, benign Form, grander and fairer 
than the children of men, should suddenly come 
down from beyond those golden hills, moving with 
stately step down the vales, where the rushing, 
murmuring brooks flowed forth like streams of heal- 
ing waters in His track ! And, behold, the lovely 
flowers of every hue sprang forth to meet His 
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coming tread, with their beaming, dewy eyes of 
gladness, yet bowed their heads in lowly reverence 
beneath the sacred feet of their King. 

' His reign shall know no end ; 
And round His pierced feet 
The thousand tones of earth shall blend ' 
In concert ever sweet.' 

But He comes not 1 And strife, and wickedness, 
and want, and woe seem to rend His earth to 
pieces between them. How could she join the 
throng of rejoicing worshippers with her aching, 
desolate heart .^ O that He would come with 
showers of blessing to her thirsty soul! How 
could the flowers of joy and hope spring forth 
from the barren and dry land of a heart where 
no healing waters flowed } Must she not rather 
fall down low before that dazzling Presence, shining 
with a light too great for her dim, tear-worn eyes 
to bear, and touch but the hem of His garment, 
and bathe His feet with her tears, like those grief- 
stricken women of the Gospels.? Must she not 
cry from the depths of her soul, * Hast Thou but 
one blessing, O my Master? Bless me, even me 
also, O my Lord ! ' 

* Far from my heavenly home, 
Far from my Father's breast, 
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Fainting I cry, " Blest Spirit ! come 
And speed me to my rest I " 

* My spirit homeward turns, 

And fain would thither flee ; 
My heart, O Zion, droops and yearns, 
When I remember thee. 

* To thee, to thee I press, 

A dark and toilsome road ; 
When shall I pass the wilderness. 
And reach the saints* abode ? 

* God of my life, be near ! 

On Thee my hopes I cast : 
O guide me through the desert here, 
And bring me home at last ! ' 

Yea, but another vision would rise up before 
her. Not that shining Form, crowned with glory 
and majesty, girt with beauty and worship and 
joy springing up to meet Him at every step. Nay, 
but the bruised and wounded Form, whose visage 
was marred more than any man ; the Man of 
Sorrows, sinking under the weight of the world's 
woe and sin, crowned with the piercing thorns of 
ingratitude, scorn, and hatred, treading at every 
step upon the venomous, stinging up-growths of 

insult, mockery, and malicious cruelty. 

* 

* It was no path of flowers 
Through this dark world of ours, 

BelovM of the Father, Thou didst tread ; 
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And shall we in dismay 
Shrink from the narrow way, 
When clouds and darkness are around it spread ? * 

Could she resist Him when He spoke, ' Follow 
thou me'? What did He offer her, who would 
follow with all her heart ? 

' He that taketh not his cross, cannot be my 
disciple.' 

O stern appeal to suffer and endure ! But what 
mighty promise was also offered to her soul ? 

* If any man serve me, him will my Father 
honour.' 

* Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which 
IS in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.* 

' Honour.' To be honoured by the mighty God ! 
O wondrous and awful privilege to be offered to 
a lowly, sorrow-stricken woman! To be promised 
that her Lord would call her His sister! O joy 
and comfort passing all thought, to hear His voice 
say * sister ' to her trembling spirit ! 

* O Thou who art our life, 

Be with us through the strife ! 
Thy own meek head by rudest storms was bowed ; 

Raise Thou our eyes above, 

To see a Father's love 
Beam, like a bow of promise, through the cloud. ' 
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Mary did not know how her tears were raining 
upon the primrose beds over which she was bend- 
ing, till the little Bessie's face came close to hers, 
and the baby-voice spoke out its wonder: 'Why 
Mary cry? Bessie sorry for poor Marj^ Mary 
carry Bessie, please ; Bessie so tired ! ' 

To wipe away the tell-tale tears, to take the 
little child in her arms with smile and word of 
tenderness, was Mary's instant act And by the 
time she had collected baskets, flowers, and wraps, 
she was ready to join her mistress and help her 
home. Mrs. Cooper, indeed, observed the traces 
of tears on Mary's countenance ; but she thought 
she knew their source, and she thought she knew 
a coming joy to drive them away, and she gave 
no sign of observation. And Mary hid her inno- 
cent secret in the depths of her own heart, and 
went about her daily work with a braver patience 
and trust 

But a day came ere long when Mary's secret 
could no longer be her own without wrong and 
injury to others. 

One Sunday evening, while others were at 
church, Mary had been reading and talking with 
her mistress, till Mrs. Cooper grew wearied, and 
said, laying her head on her pillow, *Now, Mary, 
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please put out the candle, and sing me to sleep 
by the firelight' 

She was soon quietly sleeping, but as she was 
apt to wake up at once if the sound ceased, Mary 
went on singing verse after verse in a subdued 
tone, which yet filled the room with the soft ful- 
ness which a rich voice has, however low its power 
is kept. As her eyes wandered from the fire to 
the pale face of the sleeping woman, her thoughts 
were moving among many times of her own past. 
Each hymn would bring back the memory of some 
special day when those words had been sung to 
her mother; and she would find herself tracing 
out the conversations which had followed. Then 
there would come over her with a rush a life-like 
vision of an hour years ago, when her voice was 
not always alone, but when a deep, tender, manly 
voice had joined hers, and she had seen the search- 
ing eyes of the singer fixed upon her with a look 
so full of love that it thrilled through her now. 

Lost in these thoughts and memories, so sweet 
and so bitter, Mary heard no one enter; and it 
• was only when her voice broke, and the sleeper 
moved, that she perceived that the farmer and 
Mr. Southwell had come quietly into the room, and 
were listening to her. This would scarcely have 
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disturbed her, had she not, in a sudden flash of 
flame-Hght, observed the younger man's eyes plainly 
watching her with a look which wore a strange, 
shadowy likeness to that look of which her heart 
was full, and which had drawn forth the answer 
from her own eyes that evening long ago. 

Her eyes once opened to such a possibility, 

Mary could not help observing many a little token, 

never noticed before, of a growing attachment to 

her on Robert Southwell's part. It was true that 

on almost every Sunday morning when she had 

been spared to go to church, he had always walked 

to and fro with her. But what could be more 

natural, when their way was the same? It was 

true that when she went out for the daily walk 

which the doctor had insisted on her having to 

keep up her strength for the constant nursing, she 

was always meeting Robert Southwell at his work, 

when he would exchange a few words with her, 

and perhaps walk a short way with her. But 

what this might mean had never before entered 

her mind, so occupied had she been in work and 

in thought. 

But by the next Sunday walk, Mary had formed 
a purpose, which was clenched by her overhearing 
a few words of idle gossip about herself at the 
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post ofBce. As she was leaving the cottage of the 
old Woodmans after her Sunday peep at them, 
she heard the loud whispering voice of Mrs. Mells 
on the other side of the hedge, in deep, secret 
confidence to two or three other equally trustworthy 
friends. 

^I tell you I know it, as sure as my name is 
Martha Mells. Haven't I seen 'em walking to 
church every blessed Sunday these weeks past ? 
I expect it's all off with the other, for there's been 
no letter for ever so long. Oh, she's a deep one, is 
Miss Mary EUerton, with all her high and haughty 
ways ! ' 

There was no blush on Mary's cheek as she 
walked to the farm ; but there was a troubled 
look in her eyes and a slight weariness in her voice 
that day, which made Mrs. Cooper ask her whether 
she felt unwell. 

Mary at once took hold of her opportunity. 

*I am quite well,' she said, 'but I am a little 
troubled about something, dear Mrs. Cooper, and 
I want to ask you if you will do me a kindness.' 

'Well, what is it.^' asked Mrs. Cooper gaily. 
* You need hardly doubt my willingness, need you ? ' 

Mary took the plunge at once. 

' I wish to ask you, ma'am, if you would be so 
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good as to ask Mr. Southwell not to be always 
walking with me on Sundays.' 

Mrs. Cooper opened her eyes very wide, but she 
did not look anything but amused, 

* But why not, Mary } Surely my cousin makes 
himself pleasant to you } Surely you like him ? ' 

' He makes himself very pleasant, and I like him,' 
replied Mary sturdily; *but I find it is bringing 
remarks upon me among the neighbours, which are 
very unpleasant, and may do me harm.' 

Mrs. Cooper only looked more amused. 

* But, Mary, if people do make remarks, that does 
not make anything wrong. If a young man likes a 
young woman, and she likes him, surely they can 
put up with remarks. What does it matter as long 
as you two understand each other } ' 

* It IS the understanding I wish for,' replied Mary, 
' The very reason I beg you to speak, ma'am, is to 
prevent mistakes which I should be very sorry for.' 

* But I see no mistake, Mary. It seems all quite 
right. No doubt you are quite right to be so 
modest and retiring; but if you think that Mr. 
Cooper and I shouldn't like it, I can tell you we 
should never have the least objection, Mr. Cooper 
said the other day he didn't think that Robert 
could do better for himself. He has no need to 
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look high, though he is learning farming here, for 
his father was only in a very small way himself. 
And I'm sure you are a great deal better taught 
than I am, or than many a farmer's daughter is, 
Mary. And I have so set my heart on this, and so 
you see there can be no mistake and no objection 
at all, and you say you like him.* 

Mary let the eager little woman finish her speech 
without any attempt to stop her; and, vexed as 
she was, could hardly keep from smiling at the 
way in which Mrs. Cooper thought she was settling 
everything so happily. But the last words served 
as a good opening for her answer to the real 
question. 

* I did say, and I do say, that I like Mr. South- 
well,' she said very slowly and markedly. *But 
liking is not loving, and it would be very wrong 
in me to encourage him in giving his love to me, 
when I can only give him a little liking in return.' 

*But, Mary, how can you tell.? These are such 
early days. You have only just found out that he 
likes you. Leave it alone, and some day you will 
find it all right' 

'No, dear Mrs. Cooper,' replied Mary very 
seriously. *I know far too well that no waiting 
can make me have love to give to your cousin. 
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And that is why I wish to check his liking before 

it has grown any stronger/ 

Something in her voice made Mrs. Cooper turn 

round and look at her earnestly, 

* You are not promised to any one else, Mary ? * 

It was intensely painful to Mary to have this 

subject touched upon, and all she could say was, 

* I am not promised, but I have no love to give.' 

Her voice was deep and full of pain, and the 

words seemed drawn from her against her will. 

*But, Mary, do tell me,' urged Mrs. Cooper. 

*If you are not promised, surely you might grow 

to return the love of a good man who loves you. 

Surely you ought not to go on loving some one 

who has never loved you.' 

Mary raised her face from the hands on which 

it had dropped, and it wore a strange look of 

mingled grief and triumph. * I was loved,' she said 

slowly, — * I was loved ; and I may be loved now, 

though I cannot know. But my love was given 

seven years ago, and I have none for any other.' 

There was a pause, and then Mrs. Cooper 

resumed in a slightly querulous voice : 

* If you would only tell me what it means, Mary. 

I cannot understand the ins and outs of what you 

say. I don't want to hurt you, but I cannot help 

H 
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thinking you may be deceiving yourself, and throw- 
ing away the love that has come to your door for 
a fancy. And I do so want you to be happy, and 
I thought you would be so happy with Robert.* 

It cost Mary a strong effort to answer calmly, 
but the real affection in Mrs. Cooper's manner won 
a reply from her. 

* It is bitter pain to me to say a word about it. 
But as I have been forced to speak, I had better 
tell you the whole truth. My mother's greatest 
friend had a son who loved me, — we loved each 
other, — ^but he had to go away with his regiment 
six years ago. And now I know nothing of him 
for two years — not where he is, nor what has 
become of him. For his mother is either dead or 
gone from the place where she lived, and my 
letters have been returned to me, so I have lost 
all means of knowing anything of him, or he of me.' 

'Six years ago!* exclaimed Mrs. Cooper. *But 
why were you not engaged, Mary ? * 

'Because my mother thought me too young 
to be bound by a promise when he was going so 
far away for so long. I was only seventeen.* 

' Only seventeen ! Why, I was married at seven- 
teen.* 

* Then your husband could be with you, ma'am. 
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But he — he was too good even to ask me to pro- 
mise him anything. And as for marrying then, 
there could be no thought of that. He could not 
have permission to marry, and he said he never 
would be so cruel to the woman he loved as to 
ask her to marry a soldier without leave, for he 
knew too well the misery of that So we had to 
part, with only the love of our hearts to bind us 
to each other/ 

*My poor Mary I' whispered Mrs. Cooper ten- 
derly. * But what since ? ' 

* He used to write to his mother, and never forgot 
to send me a message for more than three years. 
But we moved from place to place, and she is lost 
from my knowledge ; so he can never know where 
I am, or I where he is, and it is all over. She may 
be gone, and he may be gone, I can never know.' 

There was a long silence, till Mary rose wearily 
to fetch the proper meal which the invalid required ; 
and when she had arranged everything, she said: 
*You know the truth now, ma'am. May I trust 
that you will tell Mr. Southwell what I wish } ' 

Mrs. Cooper looked up thoughtfully into Mary's 
face, * It is so sad, Mary. I cannot bear to think 
of your life being so sad, while you are so young. 
And if it is so hopeless, surely some other love— 
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surely you might in time be comforted by another 
good man's love ? Such things have often been.* 

* I daresay they have/ answered Mary rather 
coldly. 

* And you cannot even be sure that he still cares 
for you/ went on Mrs. Cooper hesitatingly. * Men 
are fickle sometimes, and his mother might not 
like to tell you if he was not constant to you.' 

* And so I may as well be inconstant to him } ' 
said Mary, with some heat and bitterness. 

Then, seeing Mrs. Cooper look distressed, she 
said more gently : ' Please let there be no more 
said about it, ma'am. I cannot act a falsehood, 
and give your cousin any hope when my love is 
all given to another man, and that is all that 
needs to be said. I have nothing to do with the 
future ; I must do what I know is right now.' 

* I know you must. I daresay you are quite 
right But you need not be angry with me because 
I wanted you to be happy, and am disappointed, 
Mary. It was just because I love you that I 
wanted you to be happy, and I had so set my heart 
on this.' 

And between vexation and excitement, Mrs. 
Cooper went off into one of her fits of half- 
hysterical crying, to Mary's great distress. In- 
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stantly she was again entirely the nurse, which for 
a few moments she had forgotten under the burden 
of her troubles as woman. 

* Dear Mrs. Cooper/ she said, and all the softness 
came back to her face and voice, * I did not mean 
to hurt you. I am very sorry to have been the 
cause of disappointing -you. Please do not cry and 
be troubled about me. I know you only thought 
of making me happy, but you see I could not be 
happy if I did wrong. Forgive me if I seemed 
ungrateful. I wish I had not asked you to do 
anything about it, but I thought you would be 
glad to help me out of my dif35culty, you are 
so kind.' 

* Of course I want to help you out of your diffi- 
culty,' quickly replied Mrs. Cooper, on whom this 
last sentence acted, as Mary hoped it would, like 
a tonic, and checked her tears far more than the 
soothing words. *0f course you must come to 
me, Mary. What other woman could help you ? 
Give me a kiss, and let us forget we had any 
disagreement.' 

And by the time her husband came in, there were 
no traces left of the tears, and she seemed as happy 
as usual. 

Mary's own night was far from comfortable, 
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and she was very doubtful whether Mrs. Cooper 
would act for her at all, or whether she should not 
be forced to make her unwilling appeal to the 
farmer himself. In this, however, she mistook Mrs. 
Cooper, and was greatly relieved when the next 
day the farmer said, not looking particularly at her, 
*Mary, I understand from my wife that you wish 
Robert Southwell to know that you are not free to 
accept his addresses. Is this true } ' 

* Sir, it is,' answered Mary steadily. * I am very 
sorry anything should have arisen — I could not let 
it go on when I knew ' — 

Farmer Cooper laid his hand on her shoulder. 
* You are an honest, good girl,' he said, in his rare 
voice of praise. * I see you wish to spare pain to a 
good young fellow, and not to make conquests. I 
will see about it for you. And I think Robert will 
respect your truth, and take it like a man. It's no 
fault of yours, so don't fret about it, my girl.' 




CHAPTER VIII. 

EBB AND FLOW. 

Blessid be Thy Name for ever, 
Thou of life the Guard and Giver I 
Thou canst guard Thy preatures sleeping. 
Heal the heart long broke with weeping. 
God of stillness and of motion. 
Of the desert and the ocean, 
Of the mountain, rock, and river, 
BlessM be Thy Name for ever 1 

g;OBERT SOUTHWELL might bear his 
disappointment like a man, or he might 
buoy himself up with the hope that 
a rival, no one knew where, to whom Mary was 
not even regularly engaged, might become a very 
feeble rival in his own constant presence, 
any way it was an awkward position for him 
Mary to be living in the same house toget 
She could not leave her patient, nor woulc 
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have been right to allow her to give up so good 
a situation. Nor was it easy for Mr. Southwell him- 
self to change his abode. He had nO home, and 
any alteration at present in his engagement with 
Mr. Cooper would have been equally inconvenient 
to both. 

After a few days, during which the young man 
had been racking his brains to devise some good 
plan for a short absence, the question was very 
happily settled by the doctor's announcement that 
a visit to the sea-side was the very thing required 
for Mrs. Cooper's health. No project could have 
been more welcomed. It delighted the invalid, who 
was longing for change ; and as Mary was of course 
to accompany her as her nurse, the uncomfortable, 
knotty point between her and Mr. Southwell was 
cut through without difficulty. The elder children 
were at school ; Freddy and the baby should be 
sent to their grandmother ; while Bessie should go 
with her mother under Mary's charge. 

The sea-side place was within an hour's journey 
from Elderstone, so that the farmer could easily 
run over frequently to see his wife. And he had 
no doubt about her comfort, as she could find 
lodgings with a relation of her own, who kept a 
flourishing lodging-house at Westhaven. 
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In all Mary's wanderings she had never been 
near the sea, and looked forward with interest to 
her first sight of the wonderful, unseen, mighty 
thing; while Mrs. Cooper was pleased with the 
thoughts of showing to Mary the sights she knew 
and loved so well. 

* How strange it must be never to have seen the 
sea!' she exclaimed. *I never can remember the 
time when I did not know it. What do you think 
the sea is like, Mary ? ' 

'I can't fancy what it is like, ma'am. I keep 
thinking of as large a river as I can, ever so 
much larger than the Thames, but I can't make 
it out right in my mind. Is the sea like that 
at all?' 

Mrs. Cooper clapped her hands with child-like 
glee, as she laughed and shook her head over 
Mary's idea. 

* Not at all like that, not the least in the world 
like that,' she merrily answered. * You need never 
think you can fancy it, however you try.' 

So great was her excitement that her nurse was 
fully occupied during the short journey in trying 
to keep her quiet, for which purpose Bessie was 
of great use, as her perpetual remarks on the 
' pretties ' and * funnies ' she saw out of the windows 
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amused her mother, and took off her thoughts 
sometimes from other things. 

The railroad came in at the inland part of the 
town, and they drove by back streets to Alexandra 
Terrace, where a house-door also opened to the 
back, so that they were within their lodgings 
without having had a glimpse of water. The 
landlady gave Mrs. Cooper a hearty welcome, and 
led her on into the sitting-room, followed by Mary 
with the child. Mrs. Hunter drew up the Venetian 
blind, and there, full before their eyes, lay the sea : 

* So great ! So wonderful ! ' 

as Eve says again and again in Haydn's Creation^ 
when her eyes are greeted by the beautiful, 
unknown sights of Eden, to which they have just 
awaked. The sea itself! A vast, wide world of 
waters, reaching out far into the unknown, till 
the eye could scarcely note where sea melted 
into sky ; giving the feeling of going on and on 
for ever, without shore or end. To the east and 
to the west, points of bright or dark rock and 
cliff standing high or stretching out afar ; but 
in front, nothing but this boundless, open plain 
of water ; all silent, except for a soft, hushing 
kiss pressed on the sand by the tiniest ripple ; 
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all motionless, except for the wavy tremor which 
told that in the midst of its calm the heart of 
the mighty sea was living. 

How Mary gazed and gazed, till the tears 
welled up into her eyes at the beautiful, glorious 
sight ! She could find no words for the tide of 
feeling^ which rushed in upon her soul ; and 
when she did speak, all that she could say was, 
* How great ! How wonderful ! ' 

As she sat at tea between her mistress and 
little Bessie, her eyes kept wandering to the window, 
which gave her a full view of the changing colours 
and shadows brought by the evening light One 
minute she would see a broad, streaming river df 
sparkling brightness cast across the quivering sea 
by the rays of the sinking sun. Then a light 
cloud passing by would throw a faint, grey 
shadow, which seemed to float for a few instants 
on the surface of the tremulous waves, ere it in 
its turn was blown aside like a feather. 

* What do you think of the sea, Mary ? ' asked 
Mrs. Cooper. 

* I cannot think,* Mary answered slowly ; ' I 
cannot think for looking and feeling.' 

And if this were true now, she found it only 
stronger when they went down to the water's 
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edge, and the clear, brimming tide flowed in at 
her very feet 

*To see it lie here so quiet and still/ she 
said, 'and then to think it goes out and out, 
where I can see no end, and growd deeper and 
deeper, it quite takes away my breath.' 

* It would take away your breath much more 
if you saw it in a great storm,' answered Mrs. 
Cooper ; * if you saw it rolling and tossing, where 
it lies now like a sheet of glass, and dashing high 
above that sea-wall, and pouring over down those 
streets, with the foam and spray flying up to the 
chimneys of the houses. It is very seldom you 
find it so calm as it is to-night ; it looks almost 
asleep. I like it best with more stir and sound, 
but I am glad you should see it like this for 
once.' 

Mary awoke very early the next morning, and 
no sooner did her eyes open to the bright, early 
sunbeams, than she hastened to the window to 
look whether the sea was the same as the evening 
before. But, lo! it was all changed. Last night 
it lay there full and near, close up to the wall, 
and almost right under the window. But now, 
how different! And when she took Mrs. Cooper 
her early breakfast, and was asked, ' What is the 
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sea like this morning, Mary ? ' she replied, * It's 
gone ever so far off. All that we had close by 
last night seems to have run away, and instead 
there is a great stretch of sand left all dry, and 
a number o# rocks all standing in pools of water, 
and the sea seems to be out there quite at a 
distance.' 

Mrs. Cooper laughed out at Mary's puzzled 
tone. 

'That is the low tide,' she said. *When we 
came last night, it was high tide, when it always 
flows close up to the shore. You will see it all 
come back again in a few hours. The sea spends 
all its time going out and coming in, Mary, or 
ebbing and flowing as we call it.' 

* Oh, I have heard the names often, ma'am, of 
low tide and high tide, but it's the seeing that 
makes the difference. To think of it moving all 
that way off in the night, and then coming back 
again, it makes the sea far more wonderful than 
if it was always the same.' 

And more great and more wonderful did the sea 
become to Mary as she watched its movements 
during the next few days. All the strange and 
beautiful things on the sea-shore were full of fresh- 
ness and interest to her. The reaches of firm, soft 
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sand, where lay strewn in lavish abundance at her 
feet delicate, shining shells, of every shape and hue, 
some so transparent and fragile that she hardly 
dared to touch them, even to hold up for the light 
to show their lovely colours and tracei^-work. The 
reefs of grey rocks, covered with streamers of glossy 
brown or golden sea-weeds, glistening wet and cool 
in the sunbeams, while the waves came bubbling and 
gurgling into the clear pools, where queer shell-fish 
scrambled about, and bright-coloured anemones 
opened their strange, fringed mouths. The crowds 
of fishing-boats, which eager men and lads would 
push out to sea, when a fair breeze set in, for a good 
shoal of fish. The great army of stately ships, with 
their snow-white sails, which an east wind would 
bring within sight. All these things did Mary 
watch with interest and pleasure; but the one 
thing she loved best was simply to watch the sea 
itself, ever moving, ever working, with its ceaseless 
ebb and flow. 

She felt her entire ignorance about everything 
here even more than in the country. And when 
Farmer Cooper came down to spend the first Sunday 
with his wife, she asked him a few questions which 
Mrs. Cooper had been unable to answer. Her 
interest and the intelligence of her observation 
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pleased him, so that he told her other curious and 
marvellous facts about the ocean. 

' Do you notice/ he said, * how here the tide creeps 
onward or backward bit by bit, as if it had to fijght 
for every inch of ground ? ' 

* Yes, sir. I often can hardly tell by the waves 
whether it is ebbing or flowing, only I find it 
grows nearer or farther after a time.' 

* That is because of the shape and slope of the 
shore. But there are places where the shore is so 
flat and the tide so strong that the sea retires a mile 
or more on the flat sand, so that you might think 
you were safe from its return for hours. But let a 
breeze spring up and the tide turn, then the sea 
rushes in like an army, and overflows the whole 
plain with one sweep, and a man on horseback 
may have to gallop hard for his life.' 

' I remember,* said his wife, * reading some stories 
at school about a sea like that. There was one 
about some poor French refugees, who were caught 
in a fog as they were crossing the sands, and the 
sea would have swallowed them all up, only they 
reached a place where some monks used to watch 
for lost travellers, and keep a bell ringing to show 
them there was human help near. And there was a 
delightful story of Mrs. Gaskell's, called Tlte Sexton's 
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HerOy where a man and his wife were nearly lost 
in their cart, and only saved at the cost of the hero's 
life. It was so interesting.* 

* Mary/ asked Mr. Cooper again presently, after 
he had noticed her watching the distance, * don't 
you think the sea looks immeasurably wide ? * 

* Yes, sir, it looks as if it could have no end.' 
Mr. Cooper drew a map out of his pocket. 

' Look here,' he said. < That tiny strip in the map 
of the world represents this sea which looks to us 
so large and endless. And now, look at these 
mighty oceans, in which that strip seems lost. If 
this looks to us so large, what must those be ? * 

* I can't picture them to myself anyhow, sir.' 

* No ; because we can only see a certain extent at 
a time, and no more. But here, if you went out in a 
boat, you would very soon see the shore on the other 
side, and could never be long out of sight of land. 
But think of being out on these oceans for weeks 
and months, never seeing anything all round you but 
sea and sky, day after day. That makes you feel 
the difference. You know, before there were steam 
vessels, it used to take sailing ships several weeks 
to get to America. And as for India, my friend 
Mr. Stapleton was four months in a sailing ship 
when he went to India.' 
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His wife gave a sort of gasp. * Four months on 
the sea ! It makes me shudder/ she said. * I 
wouldn't spend four months on the open sea for 
anything ; would you, Mary ? ' 

But Mary made no reply, and the face she had 
turned to the east, whither Mr. Cooper had pointed 
when he spoke of India, flushed up with a sudden 
rush of feeling. If only she could hear from over 
those vast, immeasurable oceans the voice she loved 
say, * Come to me, Mary, over the sea,' oh, she 
would face any number of months of the strange, 
unknown life at sea all alone to be with him at the 
end ! Anywhere with him ! 

Except for the one great grief which she always 
bore in her heart, Mary's life was one of much 
peaceful and pleasant variety. She had never 
known a time at all like these weeks by the sea- 
side. Her work was light, yet sufficient to occupy 
her. The intercourse with her mistress grew daily 
into a closer friendship, and the charge of little 
Bessie was a delight to her. But she felt that this 
state of things could not last, that one day the 
summons to a less easy life must come; and one 
day it came. 

For some days there had been a good deal of 
writing between Mrs. Cooper and her husband ; and 
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to her the letters seemed by no means pleasant, 
strange to say. Mary feared that something was 
worrying her mistress, for she was rather changeable 
and capricious in her moods; sometimes quite 
fretful with her nurse, and then breaking out into 
impulsive expressions of affection for her. But 
as she did not offer to confide anything to Mary, 
the latter could not ask if anything was the 
matter. 

At last, however, when a visit from her husband, 
usually her greatest delight, had resulted in a 
violent fit of weeping on her part, followed by great 
depression, Mary could bear it no longer, and took 
courage to ask her master himself whether any real 
sorrow or vexation had come to disturb Mrs, 
Cooper's happiness. 

The farmer himself looked both gfrieved and 
worried. But he now told Mary, with the greatest 
kindness, that he felt the time was come when, 
sorry as he was for it, they must part with her. 
His wife's health was extremely improved, and her 
mother was coming to live with them ; and she, 
being a strong and exceedingly capable person, 
would be fully able both to tend her delicate 
daughter and to help her with farm and children. 
There would be no convenient room for keeping 
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Mary ; nor could he afford to have her staying on 
when her services were no longer required. 

*I am sorry enough myself to part with you, 
Mary/ he said, 'and would gladly have kept you 
near us always, if that might be. I shall never 
forget how you really saved my wife's life, or cease 
to be grateful for your devoted service to her. Of 
course, you must not leave us till you have found 
something you thoroughly like ; and I hope you will 
come sometimes to see us, and will always look 
upon me as a true friend. Mrs. Cooper is very 
much cut up at the thought of losing you, and well 
she may be. But I hope you will feel that it is 
from no unkindness or want of gratitude that I 
have been obliged to decide in this way.' 

' Indeed, sir,' replied Mary in her earnest voice, 
* I never could think of unkindness on your part. 
I am most grateful to you for all the kindness 
I have received under your roof during the last 
nine months. I little thought of it when I first 
entered your service. Anything I have done has 
only been my duty, and if my services have been 
blest in helping dear Mrs. Cooper into better 
health, I can only be most thankful to God for 
such a blessing. And I am amply repaid, sir, by 
her affection and your goodness to me,' 
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' Well, we need not argue about who has most 
reason to be grateful/ answered the farmer with 
a smile, *so long as you do not think me hard 
and unkind in speaking of your leaving. I have 
wished to break it gently, so as not to be a com- 
plete surprise to you.' 

^ It is no surprise at all, sir, though it is a sorrow. 
I should be strangely unfeeling if I were not sorry 
to leave one like your wife, after having nursed 
her night and day for these months. But I have 
felt for some time that now Mrs. Cooper is so 
much stronger, I really was not earning my bread 
in your service. And also, for other reasons, that 
it would be wiser to seek another situation. 
Indeed, if you had not decided upon this, sir, 
I had 'almost made up my mind to say that 
I thought I ought not to go back to the 
farm.' 

*I understand,' replied Mr. Cooper. And then 
he went on to make a few inquiries and sugges- 
tions about Mary's future plans ; but presently 
interrupted himself, saying : 

* I had better leave this alone for another time, 
and let you get over the first pang of breaking 
up your life with us. You can hardly give your 
mind to other things to-day, my poor girl.' 
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'Thank you/ said Mary, with rather a watery 
smile ; ' I think you are right/ 

* Only,' he went on in a rather hurried, hesitat- 
ing way, * if you can comfort my wife at all, will 
you ? It seems hard to ask you to comfort her, 
but you have soothed her so often, and she rather — 
she is a little vexed as well as grieved about it all.' 

Mary suspected that Mrs. Cooper had been 
unreasonably inclined to think her husband rather 
unkind and unjust. And when they met she 
perceived something in her tone of speaking which 
betrayed a sore feeling, of which Mary wisely 
took no notice. It was hard work to soothe the 
poor little affectionate woman, who clung to her 
as both nurse and friend ; and for several days 
she was so much excited and shaken, that all 
Mary could do was to take her out as much as 
possible, and give her any counter-excitement she 
could find. She was quite thankful when her mis- 
tress grew able to bear the subject to be talked 
over quietly. But even then Mrs. Cooper was 
dissatisfied with Mary's way of taking it. 

* It's all very well for you, Mary,' she would 
say plaintively, * to be so calm about it. It may 
make very little difference to you, who are so 
strong. But if you had been ill as I have, you 
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would know the difference; you would feel it 
very painful to have your nurse and friend taken 
away.' 

* I am sure I should,' said Mary. * It is very 
painful to me to leave you, dear Mrs. Cooper, 
and I know it is much worse for you. But do 
let us dwell on the bright part of it ; you are going 
to have your own mother to be with you.' 

* Oh yes, that is delightful. But then my mother 
is just my mother, and I wanted you too. I cannot 
see why my husband should make out that I cannot 
have both.' 

Mary spoke of something else. 

*Ah, Mary, you always turn it off. You never 
will say anything when I speak of my husband.' 

*You would not like it if I did, dear lady,' 
replied Mary gravely. 'You would be the first 
to see it was unfitting.' 

Mrs. Cooper knew and felt that this was quite 
true. 

'Besides,' continued Mary, 'you know I told you 
how I have felt for some time that I was not earn- 
ing my living. You have grown too well for me 
now, ma'am. I want more real work ; I have been 
quite at play lately.' 

' I daresay you can take it that way if you like. 
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Work IS work to you, and it does not matter 
whether you have a friend or a stranger to nurse ; 
it is all one to you, very likely/ 

Mary shook her head at her mistress with a 
smile ; she would not even deny the pretended 
accusation. 

* You know you don't mean that, dear lady,' 
she said sweetly. 'And you know I shall not 
believe you mean it. But if the thing must be, 
and is right to be, we had better not make it 
worse than it really is.' 

* And the children ! ' suddenly exclaimed Mrs. 
Cooper. * They will all be coming for the long 
summer holidays, and I shall never know how to 
do with them. They will make me quite ill again.' 

' They will be out of doors most of the day, 
ma'am ; and I hope you will be out a good deal 
too, as you are here ; and the noise is not half so 
trying out in the open air. Besides, think how 
much better they have been to manage since they 
went to school. I am sure Miss Cooper seemed 
quite a different creature at Easter. And Master 
George, think how thoughtful and nice he is in 
all his ways.' 

*Ah, George is a darling boy,' said his mother 
thoughtfully. 
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'Brother George a darling boy/ echoed little 
Bessie, who was close by. ' Is Bessie darling boy 
too ? ' 

'Bessie is a darling little girl/ was the answer, 
and a kissing and fondling took place, after which 
Bessie scrambled off to a sand pie, and Mrs. Cooper 
looked better. 

*You make me hopeful against my will, Mary. 
Where do you get your hopeful spirit from ? You 
have little enough in your circumstances to give it 
you.' 

Mary looked earnestly in her mistress's face, and 
the colour rose in her own. 

* Dear lady/ she answered slowly, * I did not 
know I was hopeful. It is easier to make others 
hopeful than to be so. But I know the only way 
to be hopeful is to be trustful. My dear mother 
used to say, *'Be trustful, be faithful, be thankful, 
and God will give the hopefulness." ' 

*I wish I had more of your trust/ said Mrs. 
Cooper humbly, and then she was silent for a long 
time. Her conscience had pricked her a good 
deal about her crossness to her husband last week, 
and the pettish way in which she had rejected his 
proffered sympathy over her loss of Mary. And 
she was resolving to meet him with a more hopeful 
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manner; for she had quick enough feeling to see 
that to come from an empty house to meet only a 
fretting and fretful wife must be rather dishearten- 
ing. So presently, when she felt the strong hand 
touch her shoulder with a * Well, Fanny love, how 
are you this week ? ' she looked up with a brighter 
smile and answer than her husband had expected. 

Mary, as usual, had moved away on the meeting 
between husband and wife. But she was soon 
called to receive a letter which Mr. Cooper had 
brought from Barraxton for her. A letter always 
made Mary's heart beat even yet, though only to 
sink, as now, at the sight of Mrs. Bloxham's strag- 
gling handwriting. The good woman's written 
talks were feeble attempts to be as long as her 
spoken ones, happily not successful, but lengthy 
enough to be very tedious. Mary opened the letter 
without interest ; but in a few minutes something 
in it riveted her attention, and when a sound of 
dismay caused Mr. and Mrs. Cooper to turn towards 
her, she was looking very much shocked as she said, 
' Mrs. Bloxham tells me that Gregory Colvin ' — 

' You don't mean to say he can worry you again ? ' 
exclaimed Mrs. Cooper. 

' No, indeed,* answered Mary, * he is in prison ! 
He has been taken up with some people for uttering 
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base coin, and sentenced to a year of hard labour 
in Barraxton jail. It is very shocking ! ' 

'Well, I'm sure he deserved it,* declared Mrs. 
Cooper. 'And I don't see why you should be so 
troubled, Mary. I should think you would be glad 
to have him safe out of your way.' 

* You would be troubled, ma'am,' answered Mary 
earnestly, *if you had nursed his poor, good mother 
for months, and seen her bitter grief for her son's 
bad ways, and heard her pray with tears on her 
death-bed that he might not sink into crime. 
Night after night have I heard her sobbing out, " O 
Gregory, Gregory, my son, my son," like King 
David over Absalom. He always kept within the 
law till now, but her greatest dread was that some 
day he would break the law, and bring disgrace on 
his parents' upright name, which never knew shame 
before. I am thankful she is gone, for to see her 
only boy led away as a felon would have killed 
her with shame and misery.' 

Never had Mary spoken like this before, for she 
was quite carried away by the tide of feeling and 
memory, and surprised both her hearers. Mrs. 
Cooper was again the first to speak, ' He must have 
been a very bad young man. I'm sure you seemed 
to hate his very name, Mary.' 
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* So I did/ replied Mary ; * but he was not always 
bad. His mother used to tell me what a bright child 
he was, and how when his father died he was the 
very light of her eyes at first, a fine boy, full of 
promise, she fondly hoped/ 

* What could make the son of so good a woman 
turn out so ill ? * asked the farmer. 

'I cannot tell, sir. He was self-willed, and I 
suppose he was early full of conceit But as long 
as he was at school he did well and kept pretty 
straight. I used to fear that his mother had made 
a mistake in crossing his wish to be a soldier. He 
was wild for that, and she could not bear it, and 
would have him apprenticed to a trade. No doubt 
it was natural in her with her only son ; but he 
never went right after that. He wanted a roving 
life, so he took it out in wild ways, and got into 
bad company, and every year he grew worse and 
worse. O, it was sad to see ! ' 

' Poor woman ! ' said Mr. Cooper compassion- 
ately ; * what a pity she was not wise enough not to 
thwart him ! There is no greater mistake than to 
force a boy to a life he hates. There are very few 
lads who have strength to put heart into their work 
when their wishes are crossed.* 

'Well, I can't say I pity him,' remarked Mrs. 
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Cooper. *I think he deserves all and more than 
he has got, and a year in prison may bring him 
to his senses, and tame him down a little.* 

*Ah, dear lady,' replied Mary sadly, *a jail life 
is not likely to tame him to anything good. I 
know far too well what young men are like after 
many months in prison. I have seen bright, 
affectionate lads, who had been led into bad ways 
half blindly, or who had broken the law more from 
folly than from meaning harm. They looked like 
innocent boys when they went to prison, and when 
they came out they were hardened criminals, going 
on from bad to worse. It has made my heart ache 
more than anything in this world.' 

As Mary raised her troubled eyes, she was 
surprised to see how pained Mr. Cooper looked. 
In this case the strict and so-called stern farmer 
had far more sympathy with her than his soft- 
hearted, ignorant little wife. 

*It does indeed make the heart ache, Mary,' he 
said. * I know that well.' 

* But, Christopher,' exclaimed his wife, * you would 
never leave criminals unpunished? They must 
suffer, and ought to suffer.' 

' Of course they must, love. I have no patience 
with sickly, sentimental petting of criminals. But 
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for all that, I know what the jail brand is upon a 
man for life. I have seen much of it, and I say 
with Mary, I know nothing more sad than to see 
a lad in the flower of his youth turned into a jail- 
bird. Often he comes out with little choice 
between starvation and a life of crime ; and worst 
of all, too often he comes out trained by hardened 
companions to every kind of evil. Mary had good 
reason to dislike that young Colvin, but I can go 
along with her if she pities him.' 

*How can I help it?' said Mary, 'Even Mrs. 
Bloxham says, " I never could bear that fellow, as 
you know. But when I saw his face as he turned 
from the dock as a convict, I could have paid 
fifty pounds to set him free. I shall never forget 
his look to my dying day!" To be a convict at 
twenty-three ! Never to be able to hold up his head 
again as an honest man ! It is terrible, terrible ! ' 

And Mary moved apart, unable to contain herself 
before others. Though her right and natural in- 
dignation had been strong against the misdoings 
of young Colvin, her heart was deeply stirred with 
pity for him now. Nay rather, just because her 
indignation had been true and righteous, so she 
could now so far separate the man from his deeds, 
that her strongest feeling was the desire that he 
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should be saved from going deeper into evil. 
Suffering must be his portion. But, O, to think 
of an eager, youthful nature, always longing for 
action and freedom, being bound to a felon's 
existence! In her girlhood Mary had lived in 
lodgings which looked straight into the courts of 
a London prison. And her daily sight of the 
prisoners walking round and round their narrow 
circle between tall brick walls, and high spiked 
iron railings, had grown to be a sort of nightmare 
to her, while some of the faces which she had 
seen come forth from those prison cells were im- 
printed on her memory for ever. As she stood 
on the open cliff, with the glorious sunshine lighten- 
ing the clear sky above, and the fresh far-reaching 
downs around her, the free wind of heaven blowing 
in her face, the wide, open sea sparkling below, 
she drew in her breath with a gasp at the thought 
that even at this moment thousands of her fellow- 
men and women were spending this lovely summer 
evening within the blank walls of a prison cell. 

AH night long was she haunted by the sight of 
her friend Mrs. Colvin's piteous face when she 
mourned over her son's lU-doings. The very day 
before her death, how had the grief of her heart 
broken down every barrier, and she had spoken 
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out the dread which gave its chief bitterness to 
death ! 

*0 Mary, my boy, my fatherless boy! I know 
you cannot do as he wishes, you cannot be his wife, 
and you are right But when I am gone, there will 
be no one on earth to love him, no one to care for 
his soul ! ' 

And Mary had replied, ' I can do that, I will do 
that' She had been forced to avoid him, she had 
hated his vety name, yet she had never forgotten 
this promise to his mother. As a woman, she was 
entirely powerless to ' help him, except by the 
spiritual weapons of sorrow for his sin, of earnest 
desire for his welfare, and of fervent prayer for his 
deliverance from the captivity of evil. All night 
long was her heart filled with these thoughts. 
Even the morning caresses of little Bessie failed to 
relieve her; for the touch of the childish fingers 
brought the thought how only twenty years ago, 
the hands, now stained with the touch of unlawful 
gains and degraded to convict labour, had clasped 
their baby fingers round a loving mother's neck. 
Through work and rest these visions pursued her. 
And as is often the case when the mind is possessed 
by one reigning idea, everything, even the Sunday 
service, seemed to touch upon what she was think- 
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ing of. The sermon spoke touchingly of the widow 
of Nain. * The only son of his mother, and : she a 
widow/ thought Mary; and then the thought 
turned into an earnest petition, *0 Lord, Thou 
didst have compassion on that widowed mother. 
Thou didst raise her son from the sleep of death. 
O, raise this young man from the death of sin, 
raise him up to a life of holiness in Thee ! ' 

And when the last hymn was given forth, it was 
a sweet, sad strain, which uttered the longing of her 
heart in these tender, solemn words : 

* O Saviour Christ, our woes dispel ; 

For some are sick, and some are sad, 
And some have never loved Thee well, 

And some have lost the love they had ; 
And some are pressed with worldly care, 

And some are tried with sinful doubt ; 
And some such grievous passions tear 

That only Thou canst cast them out. 

' O Saviour Christ, Thou too art Man ; 

Thou hast been troubled, tempted, tried ; 
Thy kind but searching glance can scan 

The very wounds that shame would hide ; 
Thy touch has still its ancient power; 

No word from Thee can fruitless fall ; 
Hear, in this solemn evening hour. 

And in Thy mercy heal us all.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

rO AND FRO. 

We lose what on ourselves we spend : 
We have as treasiiTe without end. 
Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend, 
Giver of all 1 

I ARY,' asked Mr. Cooper, ' I suppose you 
have heard of no situation to suit you ? ' 
.'Until last evening, sir, I had not 
But now I have almost settled to take one,' 
' Indeed ! that sounds very rapid.' 
' It has come about this way, sir. The lady in 
the drawing-room apartments is an invalid, and 
she has been for some time in great want of a 
nurse, and troubled with many changes. So hear- 
ing from Mrs. Hunter that I was leaving your 
service, she asked to see me, and we had a long 
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interview yesterday, and she wishes to engage 
me.' 

*I thought you preferred a change from entire 
nursing/ 

' I did think so, sir, when I was tired out But I 
have had a long time of such easy work now, and 
this would not be severe nursing. Besides, Mrs. 
Blair seems to want me so much, and as there is no 
reason against it, it seems as if it would be right 
to accept this offer of a situation. A great many 
can be ladies-maids who cannot be nurses, and it 
would seem like selfishly throwing away the power 
of being useful for me to give up nursing, when 
some one just at hand wants me.' 

' You might go farther and fare worse, too.' 

'Certainly, sir. I shall have many advantages 
through being here. I shall not be -thrown again 
among complete strangers, and I shall be in this 
nice, healthy sea-place, instead of perhaps going 
back to some dark, close town again.* 

Thus it was settled, therefore, and Mary stepped 
into her new situation as soon as Mr. Cooper took 
his wife home. To her and Mary these last few 
days together were very precious, and Mrs. Cooper 
did not spoil them by too incessant, vain lamenta- 
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tions. * Since I must lose you, Mary/ she said, ' it is 
better here than anywhere. For I shall know just 
where you are, and we are within easy reach of each 
other. I shall come to the sea-side again, and you 
must take your holidays with me.' 

The parting was painful ; but it was still more 
in the following months that Mary grew to know 
how much she missed the loving child-woman, who 
had been at once her charge and her companion. 
Her new mistress was a kindly person enough, but 
her friends were ladies of her own rank in life, and 
she never thought of Mary as anything but a very 
good attendant ; while the peculiar circumstances 
of position and place had thrown Mrs. Cooper and 
Mary together so intimately as to make the friend- 
ship between them singularly close. 

As long as the weather was dry and bright, Mary 
enjoyed her daily walk by the sea, and had not so 
much time for feeling lonely. But when the dreary, 
dark autumnal days set in, with constant heavy 
rains dashing violently against the window by which 
she worked ; when the dismal howling of the wind 
and roaring of the sea sounded ceaselessly in her 
ears, day and night, night and day, for ten days 
together ; when all she could see was a dull, brown 
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sea, overhung by a heavy, leaden sky, Mary used 
fervently to wish herself back at Elderstone Grange. 
She longed for the sight of trees, and meadows, and 
birds, and tame living creatures. She longed for 
the pattering of children's feet, and the prattling of 
children's voices. She missed the bright, affection- 
ate companionship of a woman-friend. She missed 
the pleasant, interesting conversation of Mr. Cooper 
and his cousin. Through the long, rough winter of 
storm, and snow, and sea-fog, she was very dreary. 
Mrs. Hunter was kindly, but they had little in 
common. The one bright spot in her life was the 
weekly letter she received from Mrs. Cooper, who 
took nearly as much pleasure in writing, as Mary in 
reading, her clever, amusing accounts of all that took 
place at the farm. 

Mrs. Blair could not easily be left ; and it was not 
until Mary had been with her for full ten months 
that she could obtain a holiday, upon Mrs. Cooper's 
earnest entreaty for a visit from her, during her own 
mother's absence. But when the day and hour 
came, Mary received a most cheering and encourag- 
ing welcome. The grave farmer's face wore his 
most genial smile, as he met her at the station ; and 
his wife's greeting was as affectionate and impulsive 
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as ever. The talking was almost entirely on her 
side at first, for Mary had led so solitary and silent 
a life as to feel quite slow of speech. But she was 
greatly pleased with the increased energy and 
strength of Mrs. Cooper's look and manner. She 
quite ran up the stairs before Mary, as she laughed 
gaily at treating her former nurse like a guest. 

* Here is your old room ready for you, Mary, and 
you must soon feel as if you had never been out of 
it,' she said. 

* It certainly does not seem as if thirteen months 
could have passed since I was here,' Mary remarked, 
when they were alone together. • The only differ- 
ence I see is in yourself, dear lady. I am so much 
pleased to see you looking so well.* 

' And the baby ! ' 

*And the baby, I ought to beg his pardon for 
forgetting the change in him, or rather for calling 
him baby at all. How sturdily he walks, and what 
a good little nurse Bessie makes.* 

* I am sure Bessie knows you again, or at least is 
as ready to be friendly as if she knew you were an 
old friend.* 

Mrs. Cooper chatted and laughed till it grew so 
late that Mary threatened to resume her old office. 
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and carry her former patient off to bed if she stayed 
up any longer. 

They certainly made the most of that week, 
and the bright May hours flowed past only too 
quickly. The only drawback to Mary's quiet 
pleasure was that Robert Southwell had come 
from Scotland the day after her own arrival, and 
showed such pleasure in her presence as obliged 
her to check as much as she could all intercourse 
with him. She tried to make her manner the same 
as if they were equally nothing beyond friends ; 
but it was scarcely possible to be unembarrassed, 
when she could not help seeing that he was en- 
couraging himself in his old hope and wish. She 
liked him even better than before, and was all the 
more sorry that his liking should be so strong. 

One day, when they had all been spending the 
afternoon in a beautiful wood at some distance from 
Elderstone, Mary could not help being caught apart 
by Robert Southwell ; and he then began speaking 
of his own plans in a way which showed to what 
point he was leading the conversation. Mary 
thought it best to break in rather abruptly with 
her remark : 

'Yes, I should hope New Zealand would suit 
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you exceedingly well. I have heard people speak 
of it, and I hope you will prosper there, and like the 
country and the people/ 

This open congratulation did not sound hopeful 
to Mr. Southwell, but he could not help asking, 
*Do you think New Zealand is a country you 
could like ? ' 

* I cannot tell,* replied Mary. * I hope I could 
go anywhere if duty and affection called me ; but 
as things are, I should, never think, of leaving 
England.' She hoped that this was plain enough, 
but Mr. Southwell, determined that she should be 
left in no doubt about his wishes, said again : 

' Would it be impossible for love to call you to 
New Zealand } ' 

Mary's heart beat hard ; but she must give her 
true answer, and could only do that by touching 
her own deep wound. Her voice was low and 
strained as she replied, 'There is only one voice 
whose call I could follow, and that voice is silent.* 
She paused, and then added, ' I should be grateful 
if you would not speak of this again.' 

Robert looked pained for her as well as for 
himself. 

'Forgive me,' he said, 'if the hope I could not 
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help cherishing has made me speak words to dis- 
tress you.' 

*I have nothing to forgive/ said Mary very gently. 
' I am very sorry that you should have had a vain 
hope, which I have tried not to encourage. I cw 
only wish you a brighter hope some day.* 

He made no reply to this, and Mary, who had 
earnestly hoped to have prevented his ever coming 
to any actual explanation of the feelings which she 
had so tried to check, was extremely thankful when 
they were interrupted. 

Perhaps Mrs. Cooper knew that her cousin meant 
to seek Mary out, for she looked at both rather 
inquiringly when they all met again. She certainly 
must have learned something later from Robert ; 
for in the evening, when she and Mary were alone 
in the dusk, she laid her hand gently on Mary's, 
and said timidly : 

' Mary, I don't want to offend you as I once did. 
I only want you to be sure that you are not throw- 
ing away happiness for a mistake.* 

* I am not offended, dear lady ; but the mistake 
would be to think this could be happiness.' 

Mrs. Cooper resumed in the same tone : * Seven 
years ago is a long, long time. Without any fault 
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on either side, people do change. Think how young 
you were. Even if you and he should ever see 
each other now, you might find each other quite 
different from what you thought. I have known 
such things happen.' 

* So have I,* replied Mary quietly. * I make no 
boast of being more constant than others, I only 
know what I feel.' 

* In your lonely months, Mary, do you never 
long for a loving home } And then do you 
ever remember the good, affectionate husband 
whom you might have, though he is not your first 
fancy ? * 

Mary was silent for a few moments, and then 
said: 

* I don't want to appear better than I am. I 
have longed for a home and for love more than 
I can tell. And I will not deny having sometimes 
thought whether I might ever be able to make 
a good man happy. But I could only go back 
to what I said last year — I have nothing to do with 
the future, I can only do what I know is right 
now. If ever I thought of myself as your 
cousin's wife, I felt that, let me hear that other's 
voice, and everything else would be nothing. 
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While I love one man, it would be sir> to be joined 
to another/ 

Mary*s deep voice trembled with earnestness ; 
and Mrs. Cooper, only answering softly, * I will say 
no more ; I feel you are right,' bent forward to 
give her friend a kiss. 

When they next spoke, it was on quite another 
subject. 

* I am not going to lose sight of you altogether,' 
she said cheerfully, * though you have to go back to 
work so soon. My husband will let me go to West- 
haven again this summer for a few weeks ; and this 
time I shall bring the nurse-maid with Bessie and 
little Chriss, so you and I shall have some of our 
old, pleasant days by the sea again.' 

' Hardly the same old days, I'm afraid,' replied 
Mary, smiling. 'For you see last year my duty 
was with you, and now my duty is with Mrs. Blair.' 

* I know that, you tiresome creature, without your 
reminding me. But we must have a little time 
together in the course of a month. Now, do tell 
me how you like Mrs. Blair. You are so cautious, 
you have never said a word.' 

' Mrs. Blair is a kind person in her way,' answered 
Mary, * but it is not the same way as your way, of 
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course, and I miss the friendship I had with you, 
dear Mrs. Cooper/ 

' Poor dear/ replied her friend affectionately, 

* how dreary you must have been last winter ! Do 
you think you shall stay for another ? * 

' O, I hope so ! ' exclaimed Mary. * I am so tired 
of changes ! * 

' Now, if I were you, I am sure I should like to 
try new changes/ 

'Perhaps not if you had been driven like me 
from place to place all your life. The one thing 
my dear mother used to long for was to feel settled, 
not to be always on the move. But I think so 
often how she used to say, " Mary, no doubt these 
changes are sent to make us remember the words, 

* This is not your rest/ After all, we are only 
pilgrims on this earth. If we had too happy a 
home, we might forget that/' And one day, when 
she was near her death, she said to me, " Mary love, 
when I am gone you will have to make fresh 
changes again. I wish I could have left you to a 
settled home. But remember, my darling, it was in 
the weary wanderings in the wilderness that Moses 
received the promise, * My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest.' I believe the 
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presence of God is with us both ; He will give me 
rest on the other side of Jordan, and He will give 
you rest too, my Mary, though you wilj be still in 
the wilderness." And when she could hardly speak 
I heard her whisper for my comfort, " There re- 
maineth a rest for the people of God." And O, 
how I have held by those words when my soul 
was restless and cast down ! ' 

There was a short silence, for Mrs. Cooper always 
listened with great reverence to Mary's remem- 
brances of her mother. Presently she said, ' Some- 
times a change in our lives is a rest, Mary. I 
hope this little visit has rested and refreshed 
you ? * 

' Indeed it has, dear lady/ answered Mary, with 
grateful cheerfulness of manner. * It has been a 
great pleasure, a pleasure to last me a long time. 
And the mere sight of the beautiful country again 
is a rest to me.' 

' Which do you like best in itself, the country or 
the sea-side ? ' 

' O, the country far the best I I did get so weary 
of the sound of the sea last winter, I could hardly 
bear it sometimes. What with the storms and the 
howling winds, I never lost the noise in my head 
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night or day; and it seems so quiet and peaceful 
here.' 

* So silent and dull, I always say. The sound and 
sight of the sea is the voice and face of a friend to 
me.' 

* I don't mean to say I never like the sea/ Mary 
explained. * It is wonderful and beautiful, like 
nothing else. But that roaring sound of the waves 
on the shore, going on and on, used to give me such 
a restless feeling. It has often reminded me of the 
words, " The wicked are like the troubled sea 
when it cannot rest." ' 

* How different we are ! * exclaimed Mrs. Cooper. 
* I love that deep, ceaseless sound more than any- 
thing. I can remember how, when I was quite a 
child, I used to search in the Bible for all the verses 
about the sea, and I was always so pleased when 
the psalms in church came about it. The organ 
used to swell so full and deep, I thought it de^ 
lightful, when all the voices rose so strong with the 
words, " Let the sea make a noise, and all that is 
therein ; let the floods clap their hands, and let 
the hills be joyful together, before the Lord, for He 
Cometh to judge the earth." I never could bear 
my beautiful sea to be likened to the wicked. 
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I hope that was not all it made you think of, 
Mary ? ' 

' O no/ answered Mary, smiling. ' Perhaps I 
should never have been reminded of that if my 
thoughts had been different. As I sat day after 
day, with nothing before me but the raging sea, my 
heart was sore troubled for those whose lives were 
like that, tossing up mire and dirt, and never at 
peace. But the sea has made me think of many, 
many other things. When I see it lying all still 
and peaceful under the golden light, I think so often 
of the mission hymn : 

•* Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till like a sea of glory 

It spreads from pole to pole." 

I never knew what a sea of glory could be till last 
year.* 

' Do you know,* said Mrs. Cooper, ' I can re- 
member crying as a child because the Bible said 
that in the new earth "there shall be no more sea" } 
I couldn't love a world without the sea. And I 
can't get over the feeling even now.* 

'But don't you think it means a sort of a parable,' 
asked Mary, ' to show us there will be nothing 
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disturbing or separating? That is how my Bible- 
class teacher used to explain it But I never 
thought about it before this last winter, when I 
found how restless the roaring and moaning of 
the waves made me. And then it came across 
me, that is what it means, no restless storms in 
the new earth.' 

'Well, we cannot settle it,* said Mrs. Cooper, 
' and we shall never agree if we talk all night long. 
And we must not do that, especially if you are to 
start early to-morrow, Mary, as you declare you 
must do. How quickly your days have gone ! 
However, 1 hope before long to be near you again, 
and beside my beautiful sea.' 

Mary did make an early start the next day ; for 
she had a purpose to fulfil in Barraxton of which 
no one knew. All these eleven months she had 
never forgotten the young man whose guilt and 
conviction had given her so much distress. Daily 
remembering him in prayer and thought, she had 
also found a way in which she could at least try 
to help him. Always thrifty in her habits, she 
had early begun to lay by savings. At first they 
had been put in the Savings Bank for the precious 
object of the home with her soldier which had for 
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so long been her hope. Then they had been pain- 
fully diminished for the payment of her father's 
debts, later on willingly devoted to procuring 
comforts for her sick mother. After Mrs. Ellerton's 
death they had again increased, but were laid 
aside, no longer as a treasured hope, but only as 
a mournful provision for the future. One day, not 
long after Gregory Colvin's sentence, when she 
had been longing that she could do anything that 
would have been a comfort to her dear friend his 
mother, she remembered how, when his time was 
over, he would come out of jail friendless, penniless, 
and without a -prospect of honest work, as far as 
she knew. Then all in a moment a means of 
helping him flashed into her mind. * My money 
in the Savings Bank ! I am no longer keeping it 
for the man I love. Why not use it to save this 
unhappy man from further guilt ? I will do so ! ' 

This determination had resulted in a steady 
purpose which she had carried on for months, and 
to which she now put the finishing stroke on her 
way through Barraxton. She went to the jail, 
asked to see the governor and chaplain, and re- 
quested them to take charge of the sum of money 
which she had brought, to be applied as they 
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thought best for Gregory Colvin when his term of 
imprisonment was over. 

'I am sure/ she said, *that you gentlemen will 
know much better than I could what to do for him, 
whether to try to get him work in his trade as a 
goldsmith, or to help him to emigrate to start afresh 
in a new country, or to advise him to enlist as a 
soldier, which had formerly been his great wish. I 
only wish the money to be employed to keep him 
from want and from bad ways.' 

The two gentlemen listened to her attentively, 
and then told her that Colvin had been very ill with 
congestion of the lungs, was even now in the prison 
hospital, and seemed little likely to be fit for any 
work at all when his time of release came. 

* Indeed,' ended the governor, ' the surgeon in- 
formed me that he thought the young man would 
go into a decline, for he was of a very poor con- 
stitution, which he had plainly injured by his ways 
of living.' 

Mary looked, as she felt, much shocked, and 
the two gentlemen pitied her. When she could 
find voice to speak, she said, * If he is so ill and 
cannot work, he needs the money all the more. 
Could you not use it to keep him at some 
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hospital, where he might at least have comforts 
and kindness, even if he could not be cured ? ' 

This plan was approved, and it was settled that 
applications should be made to some hospitals 
to see if they would receive Colvin, provided he 
would agree to go. The governor then gave Mary 
a receipt for her money, and added kindly, * I 
will try myself to persuade the young man to go 
to a hospital. Do you wish him to know from 
whom the assistance comes } ' 

* No, never ! * Mary earnestly pleaded. * I would 
beg you, sir, to be so good as to tell him nothing 
except that it comes from a friend who wishes 
him well* 

Then, as she was about to leave the room, she 
turned once more to the chaplain, and asked 
entreatingly, 'What do you think of him, sir? 
Does he seem to have any real sorrow for his 
past life, any real wish to amend } ' 

The chaplain shook his head sadly. *I wish I 
could tell you. I never saw a man look more 
wretched, but I cannot get him to break his 
miserable silence. He evidently feels his sentence 
and his position terribly, and I think his bad 
illness weighs upon him heavily; but whether 
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there is also any true repentance, I cannot say. 
Before he goes, I shall try again to persuade him 
to confide in me. And if he does go to a hospital, 
I shall mention him to the visiting clergyman.' 

Mary left the town deeply saddened, yet thank- 
ful that her gift would keep Colvin from leaving 
jail only to sink into utter destitution, or to be 
taken straight into the workhouse. 

Three weeks later she received the tidings that 
Gregory Colvin was in Barraxton Hospital, from 
whence he would shortly be transferred to some 
sea-side convalescent hospital, if he were fit for it. 

When this information reached Mary, Mrs. 
Cooper was spending a few weeks at Westhaven. 
But, as Mary had expected, they had little time 
together, for Mrs. Blair was rather unusually ill, 
so that she required constant attendance, and it 
was only now and then that the two friends could 
spend half an hour together. These short meetings, 
however, were very pleasant and restful to the 
much-tied nurse ; while Mrs. Cooper's health was so 
much better that she did not pine for companion- 
ship, and besides, she had with her this time her 
eldest boy, who was her great delight among her 
children. By the end of July the visit was over, 
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and Mary was left to her work and her lonely life 
once more. 

The day after her friend had gone, she had been 
spared by her mistress for half an hour in the even- 
ing to get a little fresh air, and sought a favourite 
spot at a short distance, where she was accustomed 
to sit with her work to watch the sea. This was a 
little old wooden pier, usually deserted at this time 
except by some of the fisher children, who made it 
their play-ground. But on this evening, before 
Mary's time was quite over, she was surprised by 
seeing a gradual assemblage of men and women, 
mainly fisher folk, who collected by twos and threes 
along the pier. They appeared so evidently await- 
ing something, that Mary was puzzled, and looked 
for some one to ask the meaning of what she saw. 
She then perceived, sitting not far from herself, 
a woman who looked quite different from the West- 
haven sailors' wives, and who was speaking with 
some of them in the manner of one apart from 
them and seeking to know them. She looked like 
a respectable, middle-aged housekeeper, without 
a touch of pretension about her, though with a 
quiet dignity of manner. But there was something 
in her face so extremely benevolent, so motherly 
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in expression, that Mary felt quite drawn to her, 
and when she saw her again unoccupied, went up 
to her, and asked if she could tell her why all these 
people were collecting upon the pier. The kind- 
faced woman replied that they were gathering to 
listen to a seamen's missionary, who was going 
to talk to them a little. 

* Do you know who he is ? ' asked Mary. 
The kind-faced woman smiled. 

*Yes, I do; for he is my husband. His name 
is Mason.' i 

' Indeed,' said Mary, * I don't think I have ever 
seen anything of the kind before.* 

* No,' answered Mrs. Mason, ' I believe not. 
My husband has been working hard among the 
London docks, till he was so worn out that he 
was sent here for a month's rest and change of air. 
And now he is a little better, he saw so many to 
whom he would like to say a word, and Mr. Elliot, 
the clergyman, was pleased for him to try, for he 
has such a way with people, especially seafaring 
men, for he was one of them himself.* 

'Does he speak only to men,' asked Mary, 
* or can women listen also .^ * 

* Oh, to every one here. Sometimes he goes and 
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catches tjie men by themselves, but out here he 
speaks to all, men and women alike. Won't you 
stop here with me, and hear him ? ' she added. 

* I wish I could/ replied Mary, * but I must not 
stay away longer to-night from my invalid mistress. 
Is this the only time that Mr. Mason will be 
speaking ? ' 

* He will come here again on Sunday afternoon.' 
Mary hoped to have a free time then, for Mrs. 

Blair was expecting some visitors to stay in the 
house with her, and had said that when her great 
friend Mrs. Carrington was with her, she should 
hope to give her nurse a whole afternoon to herself, 
after all her hard work for many weeks. So that 
the two women parted with a half agreement to 
look out for each other at the next opportunity. 




CHAPTER X. 

A STRANGE MEETING. 

Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 

In living echoes of Thy tone ; 
As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 

Thy erring children lost and lone. 

strengthen me, thai while I stand 
Firm on the Rock, and strong in Thee, 

1 may stretch oat a loving hand 
To wrestlers with the troubled sea. 

XHE old wooden pier ,m the oldest fishing 
quarter of Westhaven was one of the 
pleasantest places in the town. It was 
quite out of the way of all fashionable visitors, and 
yet was not of any actual use to sailors, so that any 
person who had a fancy to it might often spend 
hours there without interruption. The air was 
always fresh, the view of the sea and coast was 
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unbroken ; while there was a sort of wooden frame- 
work and awning at one corner, which afforded 
shelter from the heat of the afternoon sun. The 
spot was a favourite resort of the patients of a small 
cottage hospital, when any of them could creep out 
so far. And on this bright, hot Sunday in August, 
several invalids might be seen here enjoying the 
quiet refreshment of the soft sea-breeze and the 
beautiful outlook. They were very cheerful, as a 
rule, chatting together, in number about half-a- 
dozen, and asking questions now and then of an 
elderly coastguardsman, who wandered up and 
down, telescope in hand. 

But quite apart and remote from all others sat 
one invalid, a young man, who seemed unable to 
share in either the rest or the enjoyment of his 
fellows. He neither read a book, nor watched the 
sea, nor ever approached within reach of conversa- 
tion. Dejected and suffering, he appeared sunk in 
painful thought, except when some sudden, restless 
desire made him look round with a sort of wild 
excitement of eye and manner. At last his look 
became fixed with painful intentness upon a figure 
which he saw gradually approaching ; yet when the 
woman's form actually passed close near him, he 
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shrank back, as if to hide himself from observation ; 
while, when she was fairly beyond him, he again 
watched her with the same longing eyes of misery. 

*It IS she!' he muttered to himself. *I should 
know her footstep among a thousand. And she is 
not changed — she looks just the same — while I — 
fool that I was!' he ended with a sort of 
groan. 

Again and again did the young woman walk past 
him up and down the pier, often pausing at the far 
end to stand and look out to sea ; when he would 
lean forward and gaze at her patient face and st,ed- 
fast eye, till her first movement made him withdraw 
himself and hide his face. At last, however, an 
uncontrollable fit of violent coughing seized him 
just as she was coming by, and a little box fell from 
his hand and rolled in front of her feet and beyond. 
She picked it up, waited till he had recovered, and 
then coming up to him, said, in a kind, gentle 
manner, as to a stranger invalid : 

* Here is your box which you dropped. I fear 
your cough troubles you sadly.' 

How that well-known voice thrilled through him, 
though he had never heard such tones from it 
spoken to himself before! His face was con- 
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cealed, and he would not raise it ; for let her 
once see his face, and her voice, her manner, her 
look, all would change, and contempt would take 
the place of that kindly pity for one in suffering. 
Thus he remained speechless, motionless, only 
trembling a little with suppressed feeling; while 
she waited a few moments, thinking him too 
feeble to speak. Again the kind words fell on 
his ear like drops of sweetest music to one who 
had heard no kindly woman's voice for years. 

*Are you feeling worse .^ Shall I fetch you a 
glass of water } ' for she feared he was going to 
faint. 

Then, dreading lest she should leave him entirely, 
lest she should bring some one else, lest he should 
never hear or see her again, he with a desperate 
effort raised his head from his hands, and looked 
up in her face. Their eyes met; and fixedly he 
watched the dawning recognition of him steal over 
her face, like a mist across the sunshine, till he saw 
that she knew him. Then, in a low, bitter tone, he 
spoke : 

* Now you know me, you will not speak to me.* 

But Mary Ellerton could not take her eyes from 
off that face, which, with its sharp, worn lines, its 
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haggard, drawn features, and its hollow eyes, was 
the very counterpart of the one which she had 
watched and nursed for so many weeks. Was that 
the handsome youth whose good looks had once 
been his mother's pride, whom she had last seen in 
the full flush of youthful health and strength ? So 
strange and painful was the contrast, so strong the 
likeness to his dead mother, that all her natural 
feeling of repulsion changed into pitiful sorrow, 
which drew tears from the eyes which were fixed 
upon him. The sight softened the hard bitterness 
of his uppermost feelings, and unsealed the better 
part of his nature beneath. As she still could not 
speak, but only looked at him as she had never 
done before, he spoke in a changed voice of 
eager, doubtful questioning : 

'Are you sorry for me? 1 thought you would 
despise me, and rejoice to see my misery.' 

And he concealed his face again, overcome by a 
reception so different from what he had expected. 

' How could you think that, Colvin 1 ' exclaimed 
Mary. 'Who could help being grieved to see you 
like this .? ' 

She stood silent again, not wishing to remain, 
yet stayed by a feeling of compassion. Once 
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more he raised his head, and looked piteously at 
her. 

* I must speak, I must ask your pardon. I treated 
you like a brute the last time we met, when I 
threatened you about the watch. I never really 
meant it ; I only wanted to make you listen to me ; 
but it was a cruel thing to do. And now all these 
months I have been longing to beg you to forgive 
me, if you can.* 

* Indeed, I forgive you heartily,' replied Mary. 
* It was a cruel thing to do, but I have forgiven you 
long ago. Don't think about that any more. If 
you would only think of other things, and be sorry 
for them ! ' she added earnestly. 

* Think ! ' he burst forth fiercely. * What have I 
done all this fearful time but think, till I was nearly 
mad with thinking? What do you know.^ What 
has a poor wretch in prison and in hospital to do 
but to think what a fool he has been } * 

Mary shrank from answering ; but the misery of 
his voice and the thought of his mother made her 
force herself to speak. 

* There is more to think of than that. You may 
well feel nearly mad if you only think of that. If 
you would but think how Almighty God is ready 
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to forgive you for the wrong you have done ; if you 
would but pray to Him, He would save you out of 
this misery into which you have brought yourself. 
This is the only thought to help you or comfort 
you/ 

It cost Mary a great effort to say this gently and 
firmly to a man, and that man Gregory Ctrivin. 
But the earnestness and ring of true kindness in 
her voice roused all his suppressed excitement, 
and before she knew what he was doing, he had 
grasped the hand which was nearest him. 

' Mary, Mary,* he uttered passionately, * why did 
you cast me from you ? Yes, you never would 
believe that I loved you,' he went on with increas- 
ing vehemence, * but it is as true as that you stand 
there before me. And if you had not cast me off, 
I should never have been thrown alone among 
those false friends. You might have done any- 
thing with me, you might have made me what 
you liked, if you would have looked kindly on 
me. I should never have been what I am now.' 

The words had burst from him almost without 
power of control. But even as he uttered them, he 
saw the softness die out of Mary's expression, and 
the stern look he knew of old come into her eyes. 
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She coldly withdrew her hand from his feeble, 
feverish grasp, as she answered : 

* That is not true, Colvin. You had chosen bad 
companions before ever you saw me ; and I never 
cast you off, for I never gave you a word or a 
look of encouragement. Might have done anything 
witb you ! Did the love you boast of ever make 
you give up any single wish of your own ? Did it 
hinder you from breaking the heart of the kindest 
mother that ever lived ? What woman could trust 
herself to a man who could treat that poor mother 
as you did ? ' 

He sank back into the corner of his bench, as 
if her words pierced him ; while such a spasm 
of misery crossed his countenance, as somewhat 
softened Mary even at this moment of strong 
indignation and repulsion. 

* I did not mean to reproach you,' she said more 
gently; *but you brought it on yourself If you 
would only grieve over your sin to your mother, 
instead of deceiving yourself with false thoughts 
about me ! ' 

*Not false!' he repeated in a hoarse, vehement 
whisper, * If ever there was a true word spoken 
on earth, it is that I loved you. I know I behaved 
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like a brute to my poor mother, but I never thought 
she was dying. When I found her gone while I 
was away, I could have gone crazed for grief if 
I hadn't drowned it in drink. And then, if you 
would have listened to me, if you would have 
believed me, you might have led me to your 
good ways; I would have followed you to any- 
thing. But you spurned me, and threw me off 
for another, and what could I do .? ' 

' You could have tried to live like a Christian,* 
replied Mary, * and proved that you were honestly 
grieved for your wicked conduct to your mother. 
I might have believed you then. As to marrying 
you, if I had loved and trusted you, which I never 
did, you would have broken your wife's heart as 
you did your mother's. Say nothing about it,' 
she added, thinking he was going to speak, *for 
I will not hear one word more.' 

Indeed, she would have left him on the spot, 
but that again a violent, long fit of coughing seized 
upon him suddenly, and he involuntarily clung to 
her arm to steady himself, so that a feeling of mere 
humanity prevented her from forcibly detaching 
herself from his grasp at such a moment. When 
he had recovered his breath, he himself loosened 
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his hold ; nay, almost flung her hand from him, 
as he said with a fierce bitterness which made 
her shudder : 

*Go, go! Why do you mock me with staying, 
when you have done for me, you who might 
have saved me if you would ? If ever you know 
what it IS to pine for one word from the only 
creature you love, then you may remember 
Gregory Colvin, whom a kind word might have 
saved from despair. All these fearful months 
have I dreamed of you, and only lived to see 
you once more. One word from you, and I 
would have tried to do anything to please you. 
Since you cast me off, I may drown myself in 
drink, or in the sea, which is deeper still. The 
sooner it is ended the better. Remember, what- 
ever you hear, it is your doing.* 

Mary turned away with a sickening feeling of 
despair and helplessness, not for herself, but for 
him. There were the other invalids a few yards 
distant, easily chatting together; there was the 
old coastguardsman leaning over the pier-railing; 
she had only to walk over to them, and be out 
of hearing and reach of this miserable man. 
But then, what would become of him? In one 
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way she felt herself the last person to do him 
any good ; yet if she left him in this fearful state 
of mind ! She looked again, and was terrified to 
see the expression of his face, while his eyes were 
riveted upon the deep, green, heaving pool of 
water beside him, as if he were fascinated by it. 
Once more she stood beside him. 

*Colvin,' she said, this time in a low tone of 
almost commanding entreaty, *for God's sake 
do not say such fearful things! For the sake of 
that good mother who loved you so, and whom 
you did love, do turn away from such wicked 
and terrible thoughts. Listen to me,' she went 
on, pressing on the arm which he now interposed 
between her and his countenance, — 'listen to me, 
and I will tell you one thing. I do now believe, 
as I never did before, that you have loved me. 
And I tell you, too, that had you been the best 
of men, I could not have taken your love, or that 
of any other of whom you are madly jealous; 
for my love was given years before to one who 
has it still. O, do, do leave off exciting your- 
self in this way ! Do turn to God ; it is not too 
late for you to mend ! God never meant you to 

ruin yourself at twenty-four because one woman 

M 
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cannot return your love, or because you have 
been in prison. Other men who had done wrong 
like you, have won a new character for themselves 
by honest work and earnest striving to do right. 
O, do try to do this, and you may earn an 
honest name again, and win respect and love 
from man and woman too ! ' 

' Honest work ! ' he laughed, with a jarring, pain- 
ful laugh ; * who will give me honest work ? Shall 
I be taken for a soldier, as I wished, with an arm 
like this ? ' And he stretched forth his wasted arm, 
with its strained muscles quivering. * Do you think 
I would have been found in their hospital if I had 
strength to work? Who will give honest work 
to a broken-down convict ? ' 

How sadly, miserably true this was, Mary knew 
all too well! Yet a fresh thought came to her 
help. 

' I know you cannot work yet, Colvin, but better 
health may be given you in time. And now, while 
you are too ill to work, you are being helped. 
You are not a forsaken convict. How came you 
to be in the hospital at all ? You must have 
had some one to help you.* 

She said this in order to see what his answer 
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would be. O, how she hoped he would not 
reply falsely ! If he tried to deceive her, all 
possibility of trusting him would be gone. 

* Helped ? Oh yes ; some unknown charitable 
person left money to be employed for my good ; 
and when that is all used up, they think I may 
go to the workhouse, \ suppose. That's all the 
friend I have. Who cares whether I sink or swim ? 
They may call me an object for charity, but who 
cares for me as myself? I thought you would 
have cared, but as you don't, FU trouble the world 
no longer as an " object of charity/* Nobody cares 
for me.' 

And he fell into his former position, with the 
same hopeless look upon his face. 

Again Mary turned away, with a dreary sense 
of having utterly failed ; when once more there 
arose before her that pleading face of his dying 
mother, with her voice of anguish repeating, 'My 
boy, my boy, there will be no one on earth to 
care for his soul!* Once more she felt driven to 
make yet another effort, and moved back to the 
bench where he sat. He looked as if he neither 
saw nor heard her, but she pressed his arm to 
force him to listen. 
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* Colvin,* — ^she spoke slowly and solemnly, — * it is 
not true that nobody cares for you. I do care ; I 
care for you as a fellow-creature in great distress ; 
and I care still more because you are the son of 
my kind friend your mother, who loved you so. 
Many good Christian people care for you ; some 
of whom you know nothing at all. And, above 
all, God cares for you. If you would believe this, 
if you would turn to God, — ^you will be helped, you 
shall be helped. If it is being turned out to the 
workhouse which you dread, remember that I 
know,* and she spoke with strong emphasis, — 'I 
know that the same charity which has helped you 
before will help you more in your illness and 
weakness.* 

She felt him give a start, but no sound came 
from his lips, and she took up her entreaty 
again. 

'Have you no feeling, Colvin, for the grief you 
would have given your mother by saying such 
fearful things ? Have you no feeling for tne? You 
talk of loving me,' she went on, even more urgently, 
*and yet you would give me the terrible misery 
and horror of knowing that you had wilfully and 
wickedly thrown your life away. Is that love i 
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Is that the deed of a brave man ? I call it 
cowardly and cruel ! ' 

Her voice choked with a rising sob as she ended, 
so deeply was she wrought upon by the intense 
desire to save him. 

As she wiped the gathering mist from her eyes, 
and looked towards the shore, she became for the 
first time aware that the pier was being filled with 
people, chiefly sailors and their wives. And the 
sight of the pleasant, beaming face of Mrs. Mason 
approaching her with signs of recognition, brought 
back to her the object of her coming hither. With 
this recollection came a faint gleam of fresh hope ; 
and when her new friend had come close, she said 
to Colvin in a low voice : 

*The place is filled with people come to hear 
a good man speak to them. I came to hear him 
too. Do listen to him, and I shall stay here till 
it is over. I will believe, I will hope for better 
things from you.' 

She then moved aside to sit by Mrs. Mason, 
placing herself so that Colvin could not see her, 
and yet she could watch every movement which 
he made. 

She was trembling in every limb from agitation ; 
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and when her companion rose to lead the beginning 
hymn, Mary could only wait silently, striving to 
recover herself, instead of adding her own rich 
voice. The softly blended tones of the missionary 
and his wife rose at first alone ; but one after another 
of the others joined in, filling the air at last 
with a chorus of voices, some from little children, 
some from women with babies in their arms, most 
from the sailors, whose "strong notes were so often 
thrown out in harmony with, or in battle with, 
the roaring winds and rushing waves. 

' Behold I a Stranger's at the door ! 
He gently knocks, has knocked before, 
Has waited long, is waiting still. 
You treat no other friend so ill, 

' But will He prove a Friend indeed ? 
He will I the very Friend you need ! 
The Man of Nazareth, 'tis He, 
With garments dyed at Calvary. 

' O lovely attitude ! He stands 
With melting heart, and laden hands ! 
O matchless kindness 1 and He shows 
This matchless kindness to His foes. 

* Rise, touched with gratitude divine ; 
Turn out His enemy and thine, 
The hideous, hateful monster, sin, 
And let the Heavenly Stranger in.* 
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Amidst the mingled voices the slow-dropping 
melody and pleading words fell with sweet re- 
freshment on Mary's troubled spirit And O, how 
she longed that they might fall with healing 
power to still the turmoil in the heart of the 
unhappy man beside her! Her whole soul was 
taken up with what might save and help him, 
so that all other parts of the address were lost 
to her. Only, towards the end, the speaker, who 
had moved slightly nearer the end of the pier, 
raised his voice in an appeal, which seemed as if 
meant for the very needs of the suffering and sinful 
human being on whom her thoughts were riveted. 

The missionary had been turning, as it were, 
from one group of listeners to another, with words 
fitted to the many different characters or states 
of mind with which he wished to deal. Now 
his pale but winning countenance seemed to beam 
yet more benevolently, and his voice to take a 
deeper accent of tenderness, as he took up his 
last strain of appeal. 

' Now, dear friends, I would speak a few words 
to one special band of human sufferers, to whom 
many men and women I know belong, of whom 
there may be some here to-day. 
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* Often and often a man comes to me who says, 
"All this may be true for others, but it is no 
good to me now. Once I might have turned 
back, but it is too late now. I would gladly go 
back if I could, but I cannot, and it's no use 
trying. I'm too old and too bad to change, I 
must just go on as I am." 

'Friends, are there any here among you who 
feel like this? Are there any of you who had 
early homes of piety, who learned words of prayer 
at your mother's knee, who heard God's holy 
word read by your honoured father, who had 
every opportunity for remembering your Creator 
in the days of your youth, and yet who neglected 
the pious teaching of your parents, who turned 
wilfully from your God, who refused the good 
and sought the evil ? And now, when you may 
be reaping the terrible fruits of your own sowing, 
when you may be tasting the bitterness of the 
deadly wages of your sin, which has found you 
out, do you ever say, "I have been too bad to 
change. I had good parents, but I rejected them 
and grieved them, and broke their hearts, so what 
hope of good can there be for me.^ No one 
cares for me now, and it is too late for me ! " 
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' Friends, if there is one soul here, man or woman, 
who feels like this, let me say to you, my human 
brother or sister, " It is not too late." It was for you 
that our Saviour died and rose again ; it is for you 
He waits outside the door of your hearts with 
outstretched hands. You may be bound hand 
and foot by the chains of the sin which has made 
you its slave, but your Saviour can deliver you, 
and will deliver you, I have spoken before of the 
malefactor who was on the cross beside our Lord, 
the penitent thief as he is called, who had been 
as bad as you can have been ; yet it was not too 
late for him to be changed, for him to turn to the 
Saviour beside him, and be accepted by Him. But 
some will say, " That was long ago ; things were 
different then ; that is no good for me." Yes, my 
friends, some things might be different then ; but 
two things are always the same -^ men are the 
same in their nature and in their sin ; the Saviour 
is the same in His nature and in His goodness. 

* Let me tell you of one man, an Englishman — one 
who died not seventy years ago — one whom old 
men now living can yet remember. This was John 
Newton. If ever man might have despaired of 
being changed from his evil ways, it was John 
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once more was wafted upwards from the lips 
of many. 

' Father, again in Jesu's name we meet, 
And bow in penitence beneath Thy feet ; 
Again to Thee our feeble voices raise, 
To sue for mercy, or to sing Thy praise. 

* We are unworthy of Thy boundless love, 
Too oft with careless feet from Thee we rove ; 
But now, encouraged by Thy voice, we come. 
Returning children to a Father's home« 

* O, by His Name in whom all fulness dwells, 
O, by His love which every love excels, 

O, by His blood so freely shed for sin. 
Open blest Mercy's gate, and take us in ! ' 

Mary's lips were too parched and trembling to 
sing; but as her whole soul went forth through 
the thrilling words and tones in fervent entreaty, 
she felt as if she were engaged in a personal 
struggle to save a drowning man, — as if, standing 
upon a rock, she had to hold him up from sink- 
ing into a fatal bog. Colvin had never moved or 
raised his head all the time ; but now, when all 
was over, she saw him sink forward against the 
wood-work, and two or three men close by turned 
to take hold of him. 

' He's gone off in a faint, like,' they said, and 
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the words brought to his side the benevolent Mrs. 
Mason, who felt his limp hand, and lifted his 
wan, wasted face. 

'Poor young fellow, how ill he looks!' she said. 
* You had better carry him into our lodging there, 
opposite the pier; he will come round easier 
there.' 

'Won't it be best to take him back to the 
cottage hospital } * asked Mary ; ' he comes from 
there.' 

' Does he ? Do you know him } ' inquired Mrs. 
Mason. 

'Yes, I know him,* replied Mary quietly. *He 
comes from the hospital, and is very ill. I think 
he ought to go straight there.' 

The other invalids now came up, and as Colvin 
showed signs of recovery, it was decided that he 
should at once be taken home. 

Mary kept back entirely till he was gone, and 
then, by the time that Mrs. Mason returned to 
the pier, she had made up her mind what to do. 
She was looking so white and exhauisted, that Mrs. 
Mason, thinking her upset by the sight of a friend 
so ill, invited her to rest and take a cup of tea 
in her lodging, which Mary was quite glad to 
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do, especially as it would help on her purpose. 
This was to mention Colvin to the missionary's 
wife, and ask whether it were possible that Mrs. 
Mason could attempt to visit the young man. 

It was natural for Mrs. Mason to inquire about 
the invalid whom Mary said she knew, which gave 
an opening for speaking of him. Of course Mary 
would not betray his history to any one; but 
alone with another woman, it was easy to explain 
how the son of her friend had been unsatisfactory 
in conduct and annoying to herself, while he was 
now terribly ill, and still more terribly unhappy, 
and despairing about his own life in all ways. 

Mrs. Mason could understand, without explana- 
tion, how it was both right and necessary that 
Mary should keep herself entirely out of the young 
man's way, while she could perceive and enter 
into Mary's fervent desire to provide help for him 
in his desolate and wretched state. 

While they were talking it over, Mr. Mason him- 
self came in, and his wife at once laid the matter 
before him. Accustomed as he was to giving his 
whole life to similar acts, he readily promised to 
seek out Colvin, and do his utmost to rescue and 
help him. 
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'But have you mentioned him to Mr. Elliot 
himself?' he asked. 'He visits that hospital, I 
know, and you could not find a kinder chaplain 
anywhere. I would advise you to tell him all 
about this young man.' 

* I will do so/ said Mary, * But you must 
remember I did not know that Colvin was in 
the place until this very afternoon. Then I know 
how he used sometimes to take against kind 
clergymen. And your address and his sad state 
coming together, made me think how perhaps he 
might listen to you more than to a gentleman ; 
he might feel you nearer, and be more ready to 
come out to you.' 

It was a very great relief to Mary to have been 
able to speak out some of her anxiety to these 
two good people, especially to the wife; for how 
she could have borne up all alone under the 
burden of such a terror as Colvin's words had 
given her, she did not know. As it was, she 
found herself more shaken by all the agitation 
and excitement than she knew; and her first 
feeling on re-entering Mrs. Hunter's house was, 
'What a long time ago it seems since I left this 
door!' So much that was strange and terrible 
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had happened, while for the time she had almost 
lost sight of Mrs. Blair*s existence. It was a 
comfort to know that the presence of her mistress's 
friends had made her neither wanted nor missed, 
and she was thankful when she once more found 
herself quiet and alone in the silence and darkness 
of the night. 

But her sleep, if sleep it could be called, was 
broken by haunting thoughts of the events of this 
day; and it was with wearied and fevered head 
that she arose. Her tired looks and acknow- 
ledgment of a bad night formed quite sufficient 
excuse to her mistress for her request to go out 
again in the early evening, by which time she 
had planned out her next steps. 

Her first visit was to Mrs. Mason, from whom 
she learned that the missionary had called to in- 
quire at the hospital, had been told that Colvin 
was very ill, had been advised not to try to see 
him that day, and had heard that he would most 
likely be soon sent to another place. 

Mary next went to the clergyman, Mr. Elliot, 
whom she was glad to find ready to lend a willing 
ear to her story and request. It appeared that 
he had already seen Colvin in the hospital, and 
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had been struck by his haggard, hopeless look, 
but had found, like the chaplain of the jail, that 
it was impossible to extract a word of confidence 
from him. He shared Mary's hope that the mis- 
sionary might be able to be of more help. 

* I have known Mason for many years,' he said, 
' and he has a marvellous power of sometimes draw- 
ing men to listen to him and to confide in him. 
If any one can help this poor unhappy man, I 
think he would be the one to do it We are 
working along together at present, and I wish our 
efforts might be of some avail.' 

Mr. Elliot undertook to find out and report to 
her how much was left of the money laid out for 
Colvin's hospital expenses ; what was the medical 
opinion as to his state of health ; and where he 
would be sent if removed from Westhaven. 

From this interview Mary went straight to a 
large shop, where she knew fine needlework was 
often required and well paid. The specimens of 
her own handiwork which she took with her were 
approved, and to her joy she at once obtained a 
good order, with the promise of more if she proved 
satisfactory. Her determination now was to earn 
money as well as to save it ; for though her salary 
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was high, it would be impossible out of it alone 
to continue to provide for Colvin's maintenance 
at the hospital, as she had firmly resolved to do. 
Every spare moment should now be given to this 
labour ; she felt as if the money which she could 
lay aside for him were like the ransom of a captive 
from slavery or death. 

Her next step was to write to Colvin ; for she 
thought that after their strange meeting a few 
words from her were necessary and right. She 
told him plainly that she should not see him, and 
that he must not attempt to find out where she 
was. She assured him that his secret was abso- 
lutely safe with her, and unknown to either the 
clergyman or the missionary ; but expressed her 
fervent hope that he would listen to them, and 
her wish to hear of him through them. She re- 
minded him that money would be forthcoming 
to keep him in the hospital while he needed it. 
She pointed out to him that his only way of 
proving that his professed affection had a true 
foundation was by sparing her the pain of seeing 
him give himself up to degradation and wicked- 
ness. And she ended with a short but most earnest 
entreaty that he would fight against his fearful, 
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tempting thoughts, and turn to God in earnest 
prayer. 

Some days passed before Mary heard anything 
more of Colvin. She then learned from Mrs. 
Mason that he had not rejected her husband's 
visits, and though still sunk in settled melancholy, 
did not seem so fierce and changeable in manner. 
Mr. Elliot soon informed her that he was to be 
sent to another hospital not far from London ; 
that the doctors thought his state not hopeless, 
though very precarious; and that her letter had 
undoubtedly reached him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mason had to return to London, 
and the kind people had offered to travel up with 
the invalid. It was the compassionate, motherly 
woman who suggested this, and her offer seemed 
the first and only thing which roused the poor 
young man from his deep dejection, and was 
accepted by him with some expression and look 
of gratitude. 

This was a more hopeful sign ; and when Mary 
knew that he had really left Westhaven in the 
kindly keeping of the missionary and his wife, 
who promised to do their utmost not to lose their 
slight hold upon him, she breathed more freely 
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than she had done since she knew of his presence 
in the place. Though knowing herself to have 
been quite without blame in all her former treat- 
ment of him, yet it was a terrible burden to her 
to feel herself in the slightest degree even the 
most innocent cause of his fearful state of mind. 
Not till the great pressure was removed did she 
fully perceive how much she had suffered^ both 
bodily and mentally, from the dread of some awful 
catastrophe. 

*You must hope now/ said Mr, Elliot, *you 
must trust and hope. I am sure you have done 
all you could.' 

And Mary, as she thought of Colvin's mother 
and her own promise, said humbly to herself, 'I 
hope that in the sight of God I have done what 
I could/ 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE COLONEL'S LETTERS. 

Twice blessed will all our blessings be. 
When we can look through Ihem to Thee, 
When each glad heart its tribute pays 
or love, and gratitude, and praise. 

CHE last ten days had been so filled with 
painful, absorbing interest to Mary, 
that beyond the proper fulfilment of 
her duties to her mistress, she had had no 
thoughts to bestow upon anything within doors. 

Now that her mind was more free, it would 
perhaps be better for her that Mrs. Blair's visitors 
were going away, and that her own occupations 
would again be increased. For reading aloud, 
and various other modes of helping the invalid, 
had been undertaken by her friend Mrs. Carring- 
ton during the past fortnight, but would now 
197 
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once more fall to Mary's lot, and serve to keep 
her own mind from dwelling so incessantly upon 
the distressing experiences through which she had 
passed. 

So preoccupied had she been, and so little did 
she mingle with others in the house, that she had 
never even heard the name of Colonel Carring- 
ton's regiment And perhaps she might have re- 
mained ignorant to the end, but that one morning 
the parlour-maid called out a request to her to 
answer the postman's ring. This Mary did; and 
in arranging the letters to be taken to the differ- 
ent apartments, she found several addressed to 
Colonel Carrington, upon which her eye caught 
the large figures of the — th regiment. Mary 
nearly dropped the letters altogether, from the 
sudden start which the once familiar number gave 
her. It was Alfred Eastlake's regiment. 

After a few moments she mechanically took 
the letters to their different owners, and then 
hastened to her own room to collect her 
thoughts. Since the colonel was in England, the 
regiment had probably returned from India. 
Seven years had passed since it went out. Could 
she learn something, at least ask something about 
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him ? But how inquire, how venture to speak his 
name ? If he were dead — if he had forgotten her — 
if he were married ! She must do something ; she 
must not let this one and only opportunity for 
ascertaining the triith slip past her. Anything 
would be better than this utter ignorance, this 
dark silence. 

With her characteristic promptness of action, 
when once her movements were determined, Mary 
wrote down her names and inquiries. Her heart 
beat too wildly to put her question, so great to her, 
to a stranger in spoken words. She felt unequal 
to hearing an indifferent voice pronounce sentence, 
as it were, upon her. She could better bear any 
bitter truth to be written than spoken to her. 

Outwardly calm, inwardly trembling, she reso- 
lutely went to apply to Mrs. Blair. The very 
tension of her feelings made her words few and 
direct 

*I am come to ask you to do me a favour, 
ma'am/ she said, in her deep, quiet tones. 

'What is that?' asked Mrs. Blair, in slight 
surprise. 

'Will you be so good as to ask Colonel Car- 
rington if he would do me the kindness of writing 
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down answers to these few questions which I 
have put upon this paper, ma'am ? You will not 
think me taking a liberty when I tell you that 
the person mentioned here was the son of my 
mother's dearest friend. He went out to India in 
this regiment seven years ago, and for the last 
four years I have lost all knowledge of him. I 
thought that Colonel Carrington might know the 
name, and if he did, would tell me.' 

Mary's voice hardly shook, but something about 
her made Mrs. Blair suspect some strong hidden 
feeling. She took the paper from Mary's hand, 
replying, * Certainly, I will give this to Colonel 
Carrington ; and if he can tell you anything, I am 
sure he will gladly do so. He is gone out for a 
short time ; I will ask him directly he returns.' 

Mary said, * Thank you, ma'am/ and withdrew; 
But O, the length of that next half-hour! Much 
as she had borne, long as she had waited, the 
suspense of these moments seemed endless ; and 
when at last her ear, tortured with the keenness 
of listening, caught the sound of the colonel's 
steps and voice, she could hardly breathe. 

Mrs. Blair faithfully offered the paper to her 
friend as soon as he entered her room, repeating 
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Mary's words as closely as she could. He read 
the questions aloud, with spoken comments, accord- 
ing to his custom. 

'"Alfred Eastlake, private, No. 49. Sailed for 
India in troop-ship Aurora^ March 18 — . Is he 
living.?" — I hope so; may his shadow never be 
less ! " Is he come home to England ? " — As much 
as I am. " Where is he now ? '* — More than I 
can say at this moment, but I shall know when 
I get back to our depot. Who is this methodical 
inquirer.? Not a sister.? Then I suppose it's a 
case of true love, Mrs. Blair ? Where is she .? I 
can satisfy the young woman's mind to some 
extent, certainly.* 

* If you will answer her questions,' replied Mrs. 
Blair, * I will ring for her.' 

But the colonel preferred speaking to writing; 
and when Mary's face, still and pale with suppressed 
excitement, appeared in answer to her mistress's bell, 
he held up her paper with the words, * Your friend 
is alive, and in England, for he came home with 
me. Not the same as he went out, seven years 
ago, though ; for he is one of the best sergeants 
in the regiment.' 

He stopped, awaiting the effect of his words 
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but Mary really could not answer. Beyond a 
slight pressure of her two hands, and a quickly 
drawn breath, she gave no sign ; but the sudden 
change, from utter ignorance of her soldier's life or 
death to positive knowledge of his actual presence 
in England, was too great for speech. 

The colonel went on to speak of his personal 
knowledge of Eastlake, the respect in which the 
man was held by officers and fellow-soldiers, his 
stedfast courage and endurance in difficulties, his 
unwavering kindness to suffering companions ; 
till the glow of admiration and honour, and * the 
warmth of that 

* Noble feeling misnamed pride,* 

brought back colour to her face and utterance to 
her voice. Warmly she thanked Colonel Carrington 
for all he had told her ; and then she asked the 
question, * Do you know, sir, whether he has found 
his mother still living } ' 

The colonel reflected for a few moments with 
his hand in the air, then brought it slowly down 
upon the table. 'I cannot tell you. I recollect 
hearing that he was in trouble one time about 
his mother ; but, upon my word, I don't know 
whether she is living or not ; and the place where 
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he was going has totally slipped my memory. 
However, when I go back to-morrow, I shall learn 
where he is, and I have no doubt Mrs. Carrington 
will write and let you know.' 

' Thank you, sir, thank you,* repeated Mary. 
And Mrs. Carrington promised to forward the 
information which her husband should give her 
of Eastlake's whereabouts. 

What a strange thing to happen ! What a 
wonderful knowledge to have come to her ! When 
released from her duties, and free to be alone, 
Mary could only walk up and down, saying over 
and over again, * Thank God ! Thank God ! To 
think he is alive and well in England! To think 
he is so much valued and honoured! To think 
he is so good! What a blessing, what an un- 
speakable blessing ! ' 

For hours she could only repeat in thought 
the few things which she had learned of Eastlake's 
life during these years, till she knew every word 
of the colonel's by heart. Unable to sleep from 
all which this day had brought her, she spent 
much of her night pacing about; and one time 
as she stood beside her window looking out on 
the sea, she remembered Mr. Cooper's description 
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to her the summer before of the vast oceans of 
the world, and how her heart had gone forth over 
those dividing waters to the far-off unknown land 
whither her beloved soldier had gone. And now 
he was in England, he was near ; no mighty ocean 
lay between them any more. 

This sense of unmingled joy and triumph could 
not last at its first height. Before she received 
from Mrs. Carrington the name of the place where 
Eastlake was, she had had time for doubts and 
difficulties as to what she should do. He could 
know nothing of her unless she took the first step ; 
yet, woman-like, she shrank from taking the first 
step. If in all these years of separation and 
silence his feelings should have altered! Seven 
years might have brought as much change to him 
inwardly as to her outwardly. How young she had 
been! how easily he might think her inconstant, 
nay, even believe her joined to another ! She must 
at least let him know that she had not forgotten 
him. Yet if he cared no longer for her, if his 
affections were bound elsewhere, how would he 
greet an unwelcome reminder of one whom he 
might wish to forget altogether? But no! he 
was too good, too tender-hearted, he never could 
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be unkind, even if he no longer felt the same 
towards her. And if only, if only he should be 
unchanged as herself, if he should be longing to 
know what had become of her, how could she 
leave him in ignorance and suspense, when she 
had the power to end it, while he had not ? 
Amidst all these ebbings and flowings, the victory 
was won by common sense and straightforward 
affection^ She would write to him and explain 
to him the facts of her life during the last four 
years simply and plainly, and tell him where 
she was. But that should be all. She would 
ask nothing of him beyond what the most natural 
kindness would demand from an old friend; she 
would give no hint of her own strong feelings ; 
she would leave him absolutely free to take what- 
ever course he wished or thought right. It was 
strange and painful to write this letter, her first 
letter to the man whom she loved ; but the very day 
after she had received his address it was written. 

•Dear Sergeant Eastlake, — I have only 
learned in the last week^ through meeting with 
your Colonel Carrington of the — -th, that you 
are come home from India, and are now in 
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England. For more than three years I have 
not known whether you were alive or dead. Ever 
since that time I have heard nothing of your 
mother, and I have feared she must be dead. For 
I wrote to her again and again, and never had 
an answer, and at last all my letters were returned 
to me, and I found your mother was quite lost 
to me. My own dear mother died two years ago, 
and I have been in situations as a nurse ever since. 

* I hope your health has not suffered from the 
climate in India. If you will tell me what is 
become of your mother, I shall be always, 

* Yours gratefully, 

* Mary Ellerton.' 

It was very good for poor Mary that she had 
much to do just at this time, for the suspense 
of the next few days was very hard to bear. 
Fully occupied though she was, she had ample 
time to think, and wonder, and question what 
reply she might receive. When her mistress sent 
her out in the evenings to get a breath of air by 
the sea, and she wandered up and down the 
sandy stretch where she was sure to be undis- 
turbed,- what searchings of heart she went through ! 
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If Eastlake no longer loved her, what a rending 
it would be of all that had bound her affections 
for three years ! Nay, she might be called upon 
by highest duty to wrench herself from the con- 
stancy of affection which hitherto it had been 
her dearest wish to cherish. How changed she 
might, nay, must appear to one who had not seen 
her for seven years ! She had always been older 
than many girls, from the early cares and responsi- 
bilities which her father's life had brought upon 
her. But still the man who had loved the happy 
girl of seventeen might be sorely disappointed 
in the grave, quiet woman of four-and-twenty, 
over whose head so many of the storms of life 
had passed already. She never thought of find- 
ing him changed, of being disappointed in him. 
But as she looked across the sea into the soft, 
misty mingling of sky and water, she felt that 
if Eastlake loved another, she would be more 
widely divided from him than by all the mighty 
world of waters which had rolled between them 
when he was in India. Sometimes the dread of 
this became almost unbearable ; it seemed as if 
a promise of bliss had been shown to her for a ' 
moment, only to make her suffer more cruelly 
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than even She felt as if out on the restless sea 
of life the treacherous undercurrent of distrust 
had laid hold upon her soul, and she could only 
keep her head above water by clinging with all 
her force to the Rock whereon her anchor of 
heavenly hope was planted. 

Never could she forget one evening, when, after 
passing through a great spiritual struggle of this 
nature, she walked home sustained by inwardly 
repeating to herself her mother's favourite words — 
last words : * O, rest in the Lord ; wait patiently 
for Him.* 

The rains might descend, the floods might arise, 
the winds might blow, the streams might beat 
vehemently against her, but under all this her 
soul should not fall, if only it was founded upon 
the Rock. 

When she reached Alexandra Terrace, she felt 
wearied as from a contest, and scarcely noticed 
anything when the little under-servant girl who 
opened the door to her said, in her Sussex dialect, 
* Please, miss, you be wanted in Mrs. Hunter's 
parlour.* 

Mechanically she turned the handle of the door 
and stepped in — to see two persons standing there 
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awaiting her ; foremost a woman, older, more worn, 
more white-haired, but the same in countenance and 
look, — her mother's friend, her own old friend, — ^not 
looking at her, but standing there with an eager, 
listening expression on her face. Mary turned 
dizzy for a moment; then recovering breath, and 
sight, and voice, stepped forward with both hands 
outstretched. 

' Mrs. Eastlake ! my Mrs. Eastlake ! ' And again 
once more, after so long a weary time, she felt 
herself clasped in the motherly arms which had 
been the first to hold her as a new-born babe, 
and whose touch she had feared she never would 
feel again on this earth any more than that of 
her own beloved mother. 

Another movement, and she was standing face 

to face with a tall, fine-made man, of stately 

presence; but how bronzed, how old-looking, how 

bald-headed ! Could this be the young Alfred 

Eastlake whom she remembered so vividly, with 

his curly brown locks and his fair, fresh-coloured 

face? But he spoke. *Am I too much changed 

for you to know me, Mary ? ' And that voice 

was the same ; she could have told it anywhere 

for his. It seemed to bring the power of recogni- 

O 
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tion to her eyes, to draw forth in his face the 
likeness to his old self, and she could answer 
slowly but steadily, ' I know you now/ 

Who could describe such a meeting ? Not those 
who have passed through it. All their powers 
are so taken up with feeling, looking, wondering, 
striving to grasp the wondrous thing which has 
come to them, that perhaps they can never after- 
wards recall all that was said by any one of 
them. The hours when we most truly seem to 
live are not those whose details we can always 
repeat most accurately; the spirit's life seems too 
vast at such moments for the faculties of our 
brain and body. 

It was not until the power of observation, and 
recollection, and thought seemed to have returned, 
and the old woman and the young one were 
sitting side by side and hand in hand, that Mary 
noticed something strange in her friend's look 
which did not alter. A misgiving crept over her, 
as she said with faltering voice, * Is anything wrong 
with your eyes, dear Mrs. Eastlake ? * 

Gently her friend answered, 'AH is wrong, my 
deaf. I am quite blind.* 

'Blind!* repeated Mary, in a voice of pain. 
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'O, how IS that?' And she looked at the son, 
who replied : 

' My mother has been blind these three years.* 
* It's a long story,' said Mrs. Eastlake. ' It was 
all along of my blindness that I lost sight of 
you, my dear. But it seems a pity to talk of 
that when we have only just found each other 
again.' 

But Mary entreated so earnestly to be told the 
cause of her friend's sad misfortune, and of their 
separation, that Mrs. Eastlake related her history 
for the last four years. How easily did a few 
facts explain the mysterious silence and darkness, 
which, once having fallen between them, each had 
been powerless to pierce! A long, dangerous 
illness, resulting in the loss of her eyesight, and 
a removal to her daughter's home at the other 
side of England, had taken Mrs. Eastlake out of 
reach of Mary's letters. Her old house in Kimberly 
had been pulled down, and the new dwellers in 
the new buildings had naturally returned the letters 
which came for a person to them unknown and 
unheard of. Mrs. Eastlake had been unable to 
remember the continually changing addresses sent 
her by Mrs. Ellerton, and never having received 
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the Selchester direction, had no knowledge of 
where her friends were, and no means of finding 
out. So simple were the causes of the division 
which had brought such loss and pain to poor 
Mary! Her turn came next, and she had to re- 
late to her sympathizing friend the account, first 
of her father's and then of her mother's death, and 
to describe the manner of her own life since. 

With all this exchange of experiences, the time 
went by so imperceptibly, that when the striking 
of the hour showed Mary the lateness of the 
evening, she started up, saying that her mistress 
must be in sad need of her, and she must leave 
them for a time. Then it came out that, before 
her return, Mrs. Blair had learned who the visitors 
were, and had sent for a friend in order to leave 
Mary's evening unbroken. 

Then followed the soldier's description of his 
years, passed chiefly in moving from one Indian 
station to another. He had come out unscathed 
from seasons of severe sickness in camp, and had 
some tales of stirring adventure to tell. How 
strangely different had been the lives of these 
three, now brought together again ! Mary pon- 
dered over these things during her wakeful hours 
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.of the night which followed upon this eventful 
day. And then her thoughts moved on to what 
was next to be looked for. Neither the soldier 
nor his mother had actually stated their object in 
coming to Westhaven. They seemed to have 
taken it as a matter of course that, on receiving 
her letter, they had come to see her. But what 
would be the result } What would they do, and 
whither would they go ? - So many questions 
thronged into Mary's mind, demanding answers 
which she could by no manner of means give, 
that she resolutely turned from them to dwell in 
thankfulness upon the one undoubted, joyful fact, 
that her dearest friend, and the man whom she 
loved, were here under the same skies, and within 
the same town as herself. 

The morrow brought a partial answer to some 
of her questions, for the mother and son came 
to her for help. Sergeant Eastlake had set his 
heart upon giving his mother some sea-air, which 
might be of great benefit to her weak health, and 
sought information from Mary about a quiet, 
cheap, and comfortable lodging. This she was 
able to provide for them in the very same cottage 
opposite the wooden pier in which Mr. and Mrs. 
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Mason had lodged ; and here her friends were 
established for the next few weeks. 

And now began a strange, new period in Mary's 
life of almost daily intercourse with these friends ; 
for Mrs. Blair was sufficiently enlightened as to 
the ties between them'|to wish to give her nurse 
all possible liberty for meeting them. She 
managed to spare Mary for an hour at least every 
day to go out ; while Mrs. Hunter good-naturedly 
often placed her back-parlour at Mary's disposal 
for inviting her friends to tea. It was a sweet 
and strange renewal of old days, mingled with 
totally new elements in their intercourse. The 
first mutual shyness seemed to melt away before 
old recollections, and the unchanged friendship 
and position of the two women to each other. 
The sergeant and Mary seemed daily to discover 
new growths in each other's character; while yet 
the likeness to the old nature became daily more 
strongly displayed. If Mary only saw the soldier 
in private, holiday life, she eould perceive the old 
unselfish attention to his mother; the old honest, 
straightforward ways of dealing with every one ; 
the old quiet, but open, godly ways of living ; 
while she bore in her heart the knowledge of 
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the character to which the colonel had given his 
testimony, as valued by officers and fellow-soldiers. 
Here was one worthy to be loved tenfold more 
deeply than when she had loved him first. But 
what did he feel about her ? 

Mary could see the growth which seven years 
had promoted in the soldier, but she did not see 
the growth in herself. She felt how her experience 
of life had made her older and graver than her 
years ; how sorrow and care had laid their heavy 
hands upon her spirits ; and she thought how old 
and dull she must seem to one who, being her 
elder by several years, might look for a youthful 
woman to make his home bright. But she knew 
not how her patient, dutiful, stedfast striving 
with trouble, grief, and difficulty had ripened her 
from a good, earnest, affectionate girl into a strong, 
tender, noble woman. If girlish lightness were gone 
for ever, if the weight she had borne had been 
too long pressing upon her for a strong rebound, 
yet the same spirit which had striven to be 
thankful as well as trustful and faithful in afflic- 
tion, would be able to rise to joyfulness and 
softened brightness, if its dearest earthly hope 
were fulfilled in a God-given happiness. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SOLDIER'S HYMN-BOOK. 

Come near and bless us wben we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take, 
Till in the ocean of Thy love 
We lose ouiselves in heaven above. 

gT was the third Sunday since the East- 
lakes had been in Westhaven, and Mary 
was on her way to church with the 
sergeant Not a word had been ever spoken by 
the soldier of his projects, intentions, or wishes. 
Perhaps he had felt it only due to Mary, as well as 
to- himself, that they should have time to study and 
test each other, without any word which might 
make the past appear more binding to either. He 
might have wished to discover silently, if possible, 
what were her feelings as to this past, and what 
his own. Anyhow, while constantly in their con- 
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versations referring to things connected with their 
attachment, he had never uttered a syllable of 
expression of his own wishes or of inquiry into 
hers. 

But on this September evening, as they reached 
the wooden pier, he remarked : 

' Our three weeks will be up on Tuesday. You 
have never asked if we were going to stay any 
longer, Mary.' 

' Don't you know me better than that ? * replied 
Mary, half playfully, half reproachfully. 'Was I 
ever given to asking curious questions ? ' 

' Not about other people's business. But in this 
Case one of us must ask questions, for our comings 
and goings depend on you.' 

*0n me? How.^' was Mary's answer, though 
her heart gave a bound as she spoke. ' You took 
the lodgings to give your mother sea-air.' 

* We need not have come two hundred miles for 
sea-air, if that was all,' said the sergeant. 'And 
my going or staying now depends on whether you 
wish me to go or stay, Mary.' 

At this instant Mrs. Eastlake and her landlady 
joined them, ready for church, which put a stop to 
anything further, to Mary's relief at the moment, 
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for the suddenness of these few words took away 
her breath, and left her in a whirl. Yet this rush 
of personal feeling did not make her enter with 
less fervour into the service; on the contrary, the 
very sense of joining heartily in public worship 
restored calm to her spirit, and promised strength 
for the great decision which she would be called 
upon to make. 

* How wonderfully full the church is ! * remarked 
Sergeant Eastlake, as he caught a sight of the inside 
of the building before they could move on with 
the crowd through the entrance doors. And then 
Mary recollected, what had quite escaped her, that 
this evening the preacher was to be the former 
vicar of Westhaven, who had preached in this 
church for five-and-twenty years till only three 
years ago. By the time he stepped forth to read 
the second lesson, she was collected enough to 
observe him. What a grand grey head he had, 
which seemed to glowjn the streak of sunset 
brightness which glanced down upon him from 
the western lights ! What a noble, benevolent face, 
with those clear, deep -seeing eyes! And how 
grandly he gave forth, in his full, calm tones, those 
majestic utterances of wisdom, truth, and love! 
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The very slight changes of rise or fall in his 
voice seemed like a call to his listeners : * Hearken, 
O my people, to the mighty message I bring you/ 
With what a power of persuasion did his voice 
seem to endow the solemn words at the end of 
the chapter, so awful, yet so full of promise: 
* Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel's, the same shall save it* 

The past week had brought several days of 
high gales and severe storm, and there was still 
a heavy swell on the sea, which produced a steady, 
booming sound at high tide. At every pause in 
the service Mary could hear this deep roar reaching 
into the church, and she could not help thinking 
that the storm and the sound must have suggested 
the choice of hymns. She hardly knew which was 
sea and which was the organ, the deep tones were 
so mingled, before the voices burst forth with the 
verse : 

* Hark ! the song of jubilee, 

Loud as mighty thunder's roar, 
Or the fulness of the sea 

When it breaks upon the shore ; 
" Hallelujah I " for the Lord 
God omnipotent shall reign ; 
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•' Hallelujah I " let the word 
Echo round the earth and main. ' 



Then the grand-headed, grey-haired preacher, 
with the voice like a deep, sweet- toned bell, 
mounted the pulpit, and looked down upon his 
silent, expectant hearers ; one great part of whom 
he had seen, like himself, grow from young man- 
hood into middle age ; another great part of whom 
he had watched from their birth, through school 
and work, through childhood and youth, up to their 
early manhood and womanhood. He also had 
pondered over this sea by which so many of his 
best years had been spent, for the first words he 
gave forth were these : 

* The earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea/ 

Of the sermon which followed Mary never lost 
the impress, and she carried away portions whole 
in her memory. 

' My friends,' said the preacher, * my dear friends, 
who it does my heart good to see here again, 
when I was brought within sight of you once more, 
after a three years* absence, I was brought also 
once more within hearing of one of the mighty 
voices by which Nature speaks in our earth — the 
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* 

voice of the sea. And as this voice entered my 
ears, a thought entered my heart, which I may put 
shortly in a question thus : Why have we all lived 
for these many years within hearing of this voice ? 
God does nothing without some purpose ; He must 
have some meaning for us to read in placing us 
here by the ocean. We have no excuse for not 
hearing such a voice as this. The sailors and sea- 
men among us are placed like those of whom the 
Psalmist spoke so emphatically, as men who must 
recognise the hand of God about their lives, when 
he said : 

' " They that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
business in great waters, these see the works of the 
Lord, and His wonders in the deep." 

'And what follows upon this.? The fervent 
exclamation : 

* " O that men would therefore praise the Lord 
for His goodness, and for His wonderful works to 
the children of men ! " 

« 

' But what has this voice of Nature to teach us, 
every one of us ? Thus much, thankfulness for 
preservation from actual, plain danger, the most 
ignorant heathen may learn towards the idol he 
worships, when he has braved the peril of the deep. 
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'What says the Psalmist again ? 
' " Thy way is in the sea, and Thy path in the 
great waters, and Thy footsteps are not known." 

* That the sea is one of the greatest works of God, 
one of the signs of His kingdom, His power, and 
His glory, — this, again, is a lesson so plain that the 
simplest child or most ignorant person can see it. 
Who can watch our tide ebbing and flowing, as 
not the most learned man on earth can check or 
change, and not feel how God has spoken to it ? 

* ** Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther ; and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed." 

'Let us seek deeper teachings than these. We 
might not find them for ourselves ; but if we put 
the works of God's creation, which He has given 
to our eyes and ears, beside the word of God's 
revelation, which He has given to our spirits, how 
much can we discern of His meaning in both ! 
This was the way that our Lord Jesus Christ 
taught men. He never did, as we too often 
blindly and foolishly do,, separate God's work and 
God's word. No ; He took the visible things, great 
or small, which men know well on this earth, and 
He gave to them a meaning in the spirit of the 
holy teaching which He would convey to men, by 
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His unveiling or revealing to them more of the 
character of God. Taking the sea in this spirit, 
what do we learn of its voice to us ? 

* Hear these words of the great seer and prophet 
Ezekiel, when as a captive exile he saw wonderful 
mysteries in visions : 

* " I heard the noise of their wings, like the noise of 
great water s^ as the voice of the Almighty. . . . And 
behold the glory of the God of Israel came from 
the way of the east : and his voice was like a noise 
of many waters^ 

' And this very same metaphor, used by the great 
Hebrew seer, in his exile, concerning his visions 
of the Almighty God, is employed by the great 
Christian seer, in his exile, concerning his visions 
of the Son of God. 

* " I saw . . . one like unto the Son of man, . . . 
and his voice as the sound of many waters." 

*My brethren, think for one moment of this 
similitude for the voice of the sea which we in this 
town hear every hour of our day. It is compared 
to the voice of Almighty God ! 

* Listen now to that voice of the sea.* 

And as the preacher paused, silent, and held 
up his hand, there fell an absolute stillness on 
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the hearers ; and in the hush of all human sound, 
they could hear the large waves draw slowly back 
upon the beach with a long, grasping, tenacious 
crash, and then plunge forward in one sweep along 
the shore with a heavy, booming break. 

'Think of that voice as we have heard it this 
past week in all the fearfulness of terrible storm. 
As the voice of the Almighty, a voice of wondrous 
power, a thunder of terror, of infinite majesty, 
of awful grandeur, does it not call to mind that 
description of another voice of God, when the 
Psalmist declares of the thunder in heaven : 

'"The voice of the Lord is upon the waters; 
the God of glory thundereth. The voice of the 
Lord is powerful ; the voice of the Lord is full of 
majesty. The Lord sitteth upon the flood, yea, 
the Lord sitteth King for ever." 

'This is one side of the similitude, the voice of 
Almighty God in His power and glory. But there 
is another side. 

' Listen to the voice of that sea on a still summer 
evening, when no breath of air stirs even upon 
the surface of the waters, and what do you hear ? 
A soft whisper, as of brooding peace, of wide- 
spreading hope, of all-embracing love. 
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'The voice of Almighty God in His tenderness 
and love, by His beloved Son, the Son of man. 

'And this is the mightiest voice of all 

'When the great and strong wind, and the fire 
and the earthquake, the signs of God's power, had 
all gone past Elijah, it was the still small voice, 
the sign of God's love, which drew the desolate 
prophet forth from his cave. 

' If the overwhelming, inscrutable power of God 
makes us say with the Psalmist, *'Thy way 
is on the sea, and Thy path in the great waters, 
and Thy footsteps are not known," remember that 
the Son of man, who walked upon the sea with 
human footsteps, who spoke from the little man- 
made boat the v/ord, " Be still ! " and there was 
a great calm, -has shown forth the all-embracing, 
fathomless love of God. 

* If the ways of God are past finding out, so is 
the love of God past all measure. 

" An ocean which no shore can bound, 
An ocean which no line can sound, 
Like eternity." 

' In the words of a wonderful man who lived two 
hundred years ago, " I saw that there was an ocean 
of darkness and death, but an infinite ocean of 
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light and love ivhich flowed over the ocean of 
darkness." 

'There is yet another similitude given to us in 
Scripture for the voice of the sea. 

'Near the close of the book of the Revelation 
we find once more these words : 

'"And a voice came out of the throne, saying, 
Praise our God, all ye His servants, and ye that 
fear Him, both small and great. And I heard as 
it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty 
thunderings, saying, Hallelujah : for the Lord God 
Almighty reigneth." 

'This is the voice of praise from mankind to 
God. Would that the voice of the sea always 
awoke in us the voice of praise ! . • • 

'Brethren, if the voice of the sea always found 
an echo in pur hearts to the voice of Almighty 
God in His power and majesty, to the voice of 
Almighty God in His tenderness and love, and to 
the voice of His redeemed who sing Hallelujah, then 
might we see the blessed and glorious fulfilment 
of the promise of my text : 

' " The earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." ' 
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The preacher had ended. There was silence for 
a few moments, and then from all parts of the 
dimly-lighted church arose a burst of praise in the 
well-known hymn : — 

' Hallelujah 1 sing to Jesus ; 

His the sceptre, His the throne ; 
Hallelujah ! His the triumph. 

His the victory alone. 
Hark, the songs of peaceful Zion 

Thunder like a mighty flood ! 
Jesus out of every nation 

Hath redeemed us by His blood.' 

The great congregation streamed forth in all 
directions, and it was not until Mary and her 
friends found themselves alone at the end of the 
wooden pier, whither they went to watch the red^ 
stormy moon rising slowly above the heaving 
waters, that any one of them spoke. Mary said, 
* How beautiful ! ' but nothing more. 

Presently the soldier spoke. 'I never ought to 
see and hear the sea again without thinking of 
that sermon. Certainly I never thought of the 
voice of the sea like that before.' 

' Yet you must have thought a good deal about 
it when you were on it so long, Alfred,' remarked 
his mother. 
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*So I did at first in a way, mother. It was 
strange enough to know that the waters were 
beating round our heads as we lay in our berths, 
with only a few planks between us and them. 
But young men soon get used to things, and I 
soon lost count of solemn thoughts, I'm afraid. 
Coming back I was older, and I did think a good 
bit about things then, but it was more about home, 
and you, and all I had left in England. 

* But I remember,' he went on presently, as nb 
one spoke, * I remember a good old sailor in the 
ship we went out in ; he used now and then to 
put in a word to the youngsters. They would 
laugh at him, and call him an old Methody; but 
they couldn't help liking him, he was such a dear 
old chap, never riled with their laughing, and ready 
to do any one a good turn. And they couldn't 
help listening too, now and then, when he said, 
"Ah, you lads, you think you know so much ; you 
talk as if this great sea was nothing more than a 
little round pond you had puddled for yourselves. 
If you had seen as much of the sea as I have, 
mayhap you'd know a bit better what a wonderful 
thing it is." 

* Once, I recollect, a young fellow called out to 
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him, " Now, then, old Salt, you know all about the 
sea; tell us what it's all made of salt water for. 
It's no use to drink, though you may be dying' 
of thirst. Why on earth is it all salt ? " 

' I can see the twinkle in the old man's eye yet, 
when he answered, " I don't pretend to know every- 
thing, like you clever young uns. I'm only an 
ignorant old jack-tar. I don't know why the sea 
is salt, not I ; you must go to one of them gentle- 
men with their book-learning for that" But then 
his voice grew quite solemn as he went on, " But 
I can tell you one thing, lads ; you may be sure 
there's some good reason for why the sea is salt, 
since the Almighty made it, and He never made 
nothing without knowing what He was doing." 

' I did like that old sailor ; I should like to know 
whether he is alive now.' 

*You never saw him again, I suppose?' asked 
Mrs. Eastlake. 

* Never since we were landed at Bombay.' 

And so the mother and son talked on as they 
walked slowly homewards. But Mary did not join 
in the conversation, and but dimly heard it ; while 
perhaps Eastlake himself kept it up more for her 
sake than anything. He did not speak to her 
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till they had reached the threshold of their lodgings, 
when, as she stopped, he asked in a low voice, 
• Will you come in, Mary ? ' 

Perceiving her hesitate, his mother spoke. *Do 
come in, my dear. We will both walk home with 
you presently. It is not late yet.' 

Mary yielded without a word. Mrs. Eastlake 
stepped aside with her landlady, who led her into 
the kitchen, and the two were left alone in the 
little parlour. . . i v 

Then the soldier took a book from the breast 
of his coat, and putting it into Mary's hand, said 
simply, * Do you remember that ? * 

She took it and opened it silently. It had been 
bright, and fresh, and new when she had touched 
it last, when they two parted, and she had laid it 
in his hands, her only gift to him besides her 
faithful love. It was old, and worn, and battered 
now, but there, on the fly-leaf, were the few words 
written by her own hand — 

Alfred Eastlake, 

From Mary Ellerton. 

Remember it! The tide of feelings with which 
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she had written those names, and given that 
book, rushed over her like a wave which choked 
her speech ; but her eyes answered for her, — a 
true answer, 

Eastlake moved the fluttering leaves with a 
firm hand, and asked again, *Do you remember 
that hymn, and when we sang it together ? ' 

Again her look replied to him. 

Then he spoke. 

' Mary, it has been my companion all these 
years. Day and night I have worn it through 
all my travels and fightings. Once I believe 
it saved my life, when it turned a bullet which 
struck me, and might have pierced me to the 
heart. ^The thought of that hymn and of her 
who sang it has been with me always and every- 
where. We have been brought together again 
after nearly losing each other, and my love is 
unchanged. It has come to this, that either you 
must tell me that your love is unchanged also, 
^nd that you will be my wife, or I must go, I 
cannot stay. Tell me, Mary, shall I go or stay ? * 

And Mary, giving her hand to him to whom 
her heart had so long been given, answered, 
' Stay.' 
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So that night found them promised man and 
wife. 

'And what are you going to do, Mary, my 
dear?' asked Mrs. Eastlake. 'You and Alfred 
will be marrying now as soon as the banns are 
asked/ 

'Not quite,' was Mary's answer. *I must give 
Mrs. Blair her month's notice; and if possible 
see her well suited before I leave her. She is 
such an invalid that I feel it my duty to think 
for her comfort.' 

'And after that?' inquired the sergeant. 'Re- 
member, I have waited seven years for you.' 

'After that my duty will be with you,' said 
Mary, with the smile of happiness which was 
already making her look younger. 

But Mrs. Blair proved herself quite equal to 
the occasion, and was not in the least desirous 
to be any hindrance to Mary's marriage. * I have 
had my eyes open,' she said, 'and as I hoped 
to hear this piece of news before long, I have 
been fully prepared for a change, and have been 
on the look out You have been kind and good to 
me, Mary, and I wish you a happy married life.' 
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This was a great deal for Mrs. Blair to say, 
and altogether she came out in a most unexpected 
way about the marriage ; partly from her real 
regard for Mary, which had grown strongly though 
slowly ; and partly from a natural, womanly in- 
terest in a history of true and faithful love. She 
actually had the sergeant up to see and talk with, 
that she might judge for herself what Mary's 
* intended ' was like. 

Mary*s first letter was, of course, to Mrs. Cooper. 
She had written to Mrs. Cooper when first she 
knew of the sergeant's return, just to tell her 
shortly of the wonderful news; and had received 
a reply full of the most thorough sympathy, but 
so absolutely confident of their immediate union, 
that Mary, then full of all her doubts and fears, 
had earnestly begged her friend to say no more 
upon the subject ; a request which Mrs. Cooper, 
with her great delicacy of feeling, had strictly 
obeyed. 

Now, however, Mary could call upon her for 
the rejoicing which was no longer mistimed. She 
expected the letter, overflowing with affectionate 
delight, which came by return of post, but not 
the short, most kindly note from the farmer him- 
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self which accompanied it, nor the invitation given 
in both. The sergeant, who was watching her 
read these letters, saw the warm colour rise in 
her cheeks from pleased surprise, and she turned 
to him with the bright look which his presence 
had now recalled to her countenance. 
. * What have you got there ? ' he asked. * You 
look very happy about something/ 

* I have everything to look happy about,' was 
the answer. 'But only think, Alfred, these kind 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, want you and me, 
and your mother too, all to go and pay them 
a visit at Elderstone Grange, directly after our 
marriage. Is it not kind of them ? ' 

* And I suppose you wish to go ? ' 

*I do, if you have nothing against it. They 
have been very good to me, and I know you 
would like Farmer Cooper, and I should like them 
l^oth to see — my husband.* 

'And I shall like to see those who have been 
good friends to — my wife,' answered the sergeant ; 
*so we are of one mind, and I'll write a word 
along with your letter to thank them myself for 
asking us.* 
- Another letter which Mary received was from 
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Mrs. Mason. After giving good wishes from 
herself and her husband, she went on to tell 
Mary of their latest news of Colvin, how his 
health had taken a decided turn for the better, 
and how he seemed really to like to see Mr. 
Mason. 

* One thing I must tell you/ wrote Mrs. Mason, 
^which I take as a good sign, and I think you will 
too. He has confided to us how he has been in 
prison for a year, and why. It came about this 
way. I had been to see him sometimes in the 
hospital, with a few flowers or a book ; and one. 
day I took him some eggs and butter to tempt 
his appetite ; and he said he couldn't and wouldn't 
take them, it was only robbing me, and seemed 
to grow quite excited about it. I couldn't under- 
stand it, but I tried to laugh it off, and I said, 
**Why, I never thought you would be too proud 
to accept a few trifles from an old woman who 
might be your mother." Do you know, my dear, 
he burst into tears ; and I was so vexed with 
myself, I did not know what to say. But I begged 
his pardon, and tofd him I was very sorry I had 
said anything to hurt him. He couldn't speak 
for a long time, and then he said he couldn't bear 
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to go on deceiving me and my husband, and taking 
a mean advantage of our kindness when he was 
unworthy of our speaking to him, and so on ; till 
at last it came out how bad he had been to his 
mother, and then how he had broken the law, and 
been in jail for a year. He told me himself that 
you knew all about it, my dear, or I would not 
tell even you* Of course we make no difference, 
and go to see him just the same. He seems very 
despairing still about himself, but I think his 
telling us the truth speaks better for his real 
sorrow than anything else ; and I felt you would 
be glad to hear this of him.' 

Mary was extremely thankful to know this, the 
most hopeful sign of genuine repentance for the 
past, and of sincere desire to be honest now. She 
took this letter from Mrs. Mason as an opening 
for telling the whole affair to Sergeant Eastlake. 
It was the only subject upon which she found it 
hard to speak to him ; but thinking it right to 
do so, would delay no longer. Good man as he 
was, she felt that he might not approve of the use 
to which she had .put the savings which, as her 
husband, he might reasonably expect to be devoted 
to their home together. She tried to tell him 
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the story as faithfully as possible; not at all 
diminishing Colvin's wrong -doing, but dwelling 
strongly on his mother, and on her own promise 
to that good woman on her death-bed. He heard 
her in silence to the end, when she said : ' I 
hope you do not think me to blame, Alfred ; I know 
you must think I ought to bring my savings to 
help us to set up house together. But I could 
not have done differently. I could not see that 
poor young man, my friend's son, turned out sick, 
and helpless, and ready to die, while I had this 
money to help him with. I could not, Alfred. I 
should have felt like one to whom our Lord might 
say, "Inasmuch as ye have not done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye have not done it 
unto me." * 

She spoke with pleading earnestness, and look- 
ing up into his face, found him intently watching 
her. 

' I hope you are not vexed with me, dear Alfred?' 
she repeated. 

* Did I want you^ or your money, Mary ? ' he 
asked, in a voice she did not quite understand. 
Then he laughed out at her wistful look, and said, 
as he took her hand in his, 'Why, Mary love, do 
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you think I am grown such an old money-lover? 
When I find such a blessing as you waiting for 
me at the end of seven years, do you think I care 
whether you bring me a penny ? I never thought 
of your having savings at all ; and I have quite 
enough to set us up comfortably, and to offer my 
mother a home whenever she wishes, as you know, 
I only want my wife, Mary, nothing more.' 

•Then you think I did right?* said Mary, this 
time with a glad face of inquiry. 

'Perfectly right. If you had given the money 
to the young man himself, so that he could waste 
it or use it badly, I might have thought it unwise, 
however kindly meant. But by what you say, you 
did the wisest thing, putting it in the hands of 
those who would spend it only for his good. 
Indeed, love, I think you have acted as a true 
Christian should.' 

*Then I will ask you one thing, and that is, 
whether, when we are married, you will let me go 
on giving the money I can earn by my own work 
to be used for Colvin as long as he is in great 
need ? ' 

*The money you earn should be yours to do 
what you like with any way,' replied the sergeant 
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*And why should I refuse the first request my 
Mary has ever made of me? Am I a miser? 
Or do you think me so hard-hearted as to have 
no pity for a youth who is in trouble and need, 
and perhaps not far from death? What a poor 
opinion you must have of your husband-to-be, 
Mary ! ' 

* No, no ! ' exclaimed Mary eagerly. * But O, 
Alfred, I cannot tell you what a relief and plea- 
sure it is to see that you are not hard and stern 
over a fellow -creature who has gone so wrong. 
Some very good people are so harsh in judging 
others. I don't excuse the sin at all; but surely 
those who have never met the temptation ought 
to be merciful to those who have fallen under it. 
I have heard, only lately, such cruel things said, 
and they pained me so. Forgive me, Alfred,* she 
added, ' if I seemed to think you could be hard, 
but it is good to see how pitiful you are.* 

The sergeant sighed. 'Your words are a re- 
proach to me, Mary ; for I know I was very hard 
years ago to some who got into trouble. Now 
I am older, I know more how easy it is to go 
wrong* But there is one young fellow-soldier who 
often lies heavy on my heart, for I fear I helped 
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him to go to the bad ; I don't mean willingly, but 
by showing him the cold shoulder, when a kind 
word might have turned him back. But I said 
something contemptuous, and it stung him, and 
he cast off all restraint and self-respect, and I know 
too well how he has sunk since. Our good old 
colonel of that time — I remember how he asked 
me for a private word with him, and how he spoke 
to me in such a fatherly manner, saying he was 
grieved to hear an upright man speak with need- 
less cruelty to one who was under punishment. 
For he said, "The lads respect you, Eastlake, for 
a God-fearing man ; and if you are harsh, they 
will think it is * all because you are pious ; ' and 
so, instead^ of working for your Master's cause, 
as you wish to do, you will be working against 
it" And then he told me the story of the good 
man who said, when he saw a criminal led by, 
"There goes John Bradford, but for the grace of 
God." They were the last words I heard from 
my dear old colonel, and I never forgot them. 
And the fate of that poor young Morris made 
me resolve never to be severe on a young man 
again, for I shall never forget the look he cast 
back on me, never.* 
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The soldier was silent for a while, evidently full 
of old memories ; and Mary spoke next of some- 
thing else, wishing to turn his thoughts from what 
was plainly a painful subject. But he presently 
went back to it again. 

*You see, Mary, I can feel the more for young 
Colvin, because he was disappointed of both the 
things that I wished for, and have got/ 

* Both what things ? * asked Mary, puzzled. 

' Both the life and the wife,' answered the 
sergeant, with a smile. * Isn't that about right, 
Mary ? ' 

* You need never be jealous of him, Alfred,' said 
Mary earnestly. 

* I know that ; and so I can be sorry for him. 
I might have been just like him too, who knows } ' 

'O no, Alfred!' exclaimed Mary. *You never, 
never were like him. If you had not been steady 
and good to your parents, and good in every way, 
I should never ' — 

*You would never have loved me, were you 
going to say } ' 

* I don't say that ; I might have been no wiser 

than other girls,' replied Mary. * But my mother 

would never have let me meet you as she did, if 

Q 
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she had not known what sort of character you 
bore.* 

*For all that, my dear, if I had been crossed 
in the soldier's life for which I was wild from a 
boy, and in the love of the girl I wanted, there 
is no knowing what I might have become.' 

Mary made no answer in words, but in her 
heart she raised a thanksgiving for what he had 
become, and she felt that this conversation had 
given her a new light upon her soldier's character. 

Perhaps Mary had never known so happy a 
time in her life as these few weeks before her 
marriage. How much she and Eastlake had to 
tell each other! How precious were the daily 
walks by the sea-shore, where they exchanged 
reminiscences of the times when they had first 
known each other, accounts of the years during 
which they had been severed, and hopes of the 
life together which was now dawning for them. 

On their last evening in Westhaven, as they 
stood in the dim twilight watching the waves 
break at their feet, Mary thought of all that had 
happened to her since first she stood beside this 
throbbing sea, and clung to the arm of the strong 
man beside her, feeling as if it must almost be 
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a dream that they were now face to face once 
more, no longer held apart by vast oceans of 
water, or by any dividing power. The lonely 
woman, who had watched the tide creeping up 
to her feet eighteen months ago, with a sorrowing, 
faithful heart, was now filled with peaceful joy 
upon the eve of her marriage with the one man 
whom she could love and honour with all her 
heart. And he, who through his years of foreign 
life and active service had cherished the memory 
of the young girl whom he had chosen, was now 
to have her to cherish as his loved and honoured 
wife. 

With lingering looks and reluctant steps the 
two moved away from that stretch of shore which 
had grown bound up in their minds with the 
renewal of their early love, and which their feet 
might never tread again, for they would leave 
Westhaven on the morrow. 

*I shall always love this little place,' said the 
soldier, 'because here I found you again, after 
I had lost you, my Mary.' 

Mrs. Cooper was fond of surprising people, and 
she was amply rewarded for her secret plan, when 
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she witnessed Mary's astonishment on finding her 
and her husband arrived that evening in Alexandra 
Terrace, in order to be present at the wedding 
the next day. 

Mrs. Cooper was as like a child as ever as 
she laughed over the success of her little plot, 
a sudden device only ten days old. She could 
have planned no surprise more pleasant to Mary, 
who felt especially honoured and touched when 
she heard that the farmer intended to give her 
away himself. 

* I felt I must come to see you married, Mary,' 
Mrs. Cooper said. ' When Sergeant Eastlake would 
have his mother and sister, it seemed too bad that 
you should have no friend of your own, and I 
thought I should be better than nobody. Besides, 
I am a plain and living proof of your good and 
tender care and nursing, without which — I might 
not be here at all,' she ended, with a sudden 
gravity, and a deepening look in her beautiful 
eyes. 

Then resuming her gay tone, she went on, 
* Don't I do you credit, Nurse Mary } Don't you 
think I look well now ? ' 

*You look better than I ever saw you, dear 
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lady,' replied Mary, looking affectionately at the 
bright little creature, who also looked prettier 
than ever in her tasteful dress, and with a beauti- 
ful colour in her cheeks from pleasant excitement. 

' I can return the compliment, my dear,* she 
replied, with a merry laugh. *You look younger 
than you did when I saw you first, two years ago.* 

Then, speaking with great feeling, she added, 
' O Mary, I am so pleased for you, and I hope 
with all my heart that you will be happy. I am 
sure a blessing must go with you.' 

* My cup is full of blessings,* Mary answered, 
with simple solemnity, 'and my heart ought to 
be full of thankfulness.' 

The elder Mrs. Eastlake went back to hef 
daughter's home after the wedding, so that Mr. 
and Mrs. Cooper had as their guests only the 
new-made husband and wife. They reached Elder- 
stone on a fine October evening, when the clear 
air was growing keen with a touch of early frost, 
and the white old farmhouse, with its dark-tiled 
gables, came into sight against a background of 
golden beeches and chestnut trees. 

If Mary was pleased to make her husband 
known to her friends, it was a new and extreme 
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pleasure to Eastlake to see how much respect 
and love his wife had won for herself from all in 
the hamlet who had known her. From Mr. and 
Miss Wrightson to the dairy-girl and cow-boy on 
the farm, every one was glad of Mary's happiness. 
Even Mrs. Mells could join in the general satis- 
faction, especially as she could regale her host of 
acquaintances with well-spiced versions of Sergeant 
and Mrs. Eastlake*s history, prefaced and wound 
up by, ' I always said so.* 

The sergeant and Mrs. Cooper struck up a 
warm friendship. It would have been scarcely 
possible for Eastlake to help liking a person 
whose affection for his wife was obviously so 
strong and so true, even had she been far less 
pleasing than Mrs. Cooper. And he was never 
weary of listening to her accounts of the devoted 
nursing and tender care which Mary had given 
to her for so many months. To Mr. Cooper, who 
had spent most of his days in one spot, the con- 
versation and tales of the travelled soldier were 
most entertaining and enlivening; while Eastlake, 
as he tramped after the farmer through wood, and 
furrow, and meadow, renewed his boyish acquaint- 
ance with all the ways and habits of a farm. 
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The short, happy visit came too soon to an 
end, for the soldier's leave was over, and he must 
take his wife to their town home. 

'Ah! Mary,* said Mrs. Cooper, *even you have 
not everything you could wish; for you have not 
the country home you love so much.' 

* But I have the husband who makes the home,* 
answered Mrs. Eastlake brightly. ' Anywhere with 
him!' 

And no wife could have worn a face of more 
restful happiness than did Mary, when side by sid^ 
with her husband she drove away behind old 
Nutcracker from Elderstone Grange, whose in- 
mates watched her with affectionate regret as far 
as eye could follow. 

Mrs. Cooper turned round with a sigh to her 
husband. 

'That is a good woman,* she said, 'And long 
may she be a happy one ! * 

'I think she will,* replied the farmer. *I am 
sure he should be a happy man. The heart of 
her husband may safely trust in her.* 

* Could you say that of me, Christopher ? * asked 
his wife abruptly. 

*My dear Fanny!' exclaimed he reproachfully. 
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' I know my faults well enough, and so do you,* 
she went on, looking at him. 'I am not wise, 
and calm, and unselfish, like Mary. Tm often 
fretful, and occupied with myself, and changeable, 
and foolish, hasty with the children, and vexa- 
tious to you. I know all about it, and you 
needn't try to deny it,* she ended, quite out of 
breath with her vehement attack upon herself. 

*Now, now, my dear little wife,* began Mr. 
Cooper persuasively; but she broke in again im- 
pulsively with ; 

* It*s true, and you know it.' 

Then he stopped, and presently said, slowly and 
gravely, 'If it is true that I know you have 
a tendency to these faults, Fanny love, I know 
too how you have fought against them lately. 
Remember,' he went on with a smile, as he 
looked down upon the tiny face still looking so 
young, 'Mary has not married as a child, and a 
spoiled child. And she has not had bad health, 
and a great number of little children, and much' 
pain to bear, and a grumpy old husband more 
than twice her age ' — ^ 

His wife stopped him by a little white hand 
laid on his mouth. 
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*Do be serious, Christopher, or you will make 
me more unhappy. Only tell me whether you 
could honestly say of me those words you spoke 
just now ? ' 

He kissed the wistful little face upturned to 
him. 

*I can, my Fanny. I love my little wife as 
she is ; and I trust her the more because she tries 
to cure her faults. "The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her " ' 




CHAPTER XIII. 

FRIENDS IN NEED. 

O happiest work below, 
Earnest oS'y>j above, 
To sweeten man; a cup of woe 
By deeds of holy love 1 

^T was a large town in snow ; and to 
say that is enough for any one who 
knows what a laige town in snow is like. 
A fine, stately man in a soldier's winter wrap- 
pings was making his way across the dreary plain 
of heaped-up snow-drifts which should have been 
the barrack-yard, when he was accosted by a 
stranger, a man of pale but winning countenance, 
who asked him a question with great courtesy. 
After the exchange of a few words, they seemed 
mutually to agree that it was too cold to stand ; 
and the soldier turned back with powerful strides 
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across the snow, followed more slowly by his 
less vigorous companion, till they reached and 
entered a house in a row of neat buildings. Pre- 
ceding his guest, the soldier called out, 'Where 
are you, Mary ? Here's a visitor — an old friend — 
come to see you/ 

The young woman who came out of her kitchen 
at the call had a gentle, pleasant countenance, 
which looked yet more pleased when she saw 
her husband's companion. 

* Mr. Mason!' she exclaimed. 'I am glad to 
see you. But what could bring you here in such 
weather } ' 

* The weather did not bring me here, but it 
has kept me here,' replied the missionary, as he 
heartily shook the hand he held. ^ I was sent 
here on business, and this great fall of snow has 
detained me. So I thought I would try to find 
you out at last, seeing we have not met since 
you became Mrs. Eastlake.' 

Mary was anxious to provide her guest with 
comforts, and to guard against his suffering from 
the severe cold, or from the wetting of the thick 
snow. Then, it was a pleasure to see him seated 
by her husband's fireside, and to exchange 
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accounts with him of their doings during the last 
four months. 

' Mrs. Mason is most kind in writing to me/ 
said Mary, 'and I enjoy her letters. But still, 
writing and seeing are very different things. And 
it seems such a long time since we last saw each 
other at Westhaven.* 

Then seeing her husband look at her and smile, 
she went on, * That sounds like a poor compliment 
to my husband, and I'm sure the days go by 
quickly enough. But the change to my new, 
happy life makes the old life before seem quite 
far away.* 

When they came to a pause in their personal 
conversation, Mr. Mason said, * Now, Mrs. Eastlake, 
I must tell you my chief business in coming to 
visit you, though not my chief pleasure, which 
was to see you in your home. I have news to 
give you of Gregory Colvin.* 

'Do tell me,' exclaimed Mary, *it is so long 
since you told me anything.' 

' Because there seemed nothing to tell. But 
now, do you know, he has left the hospitals 
altogether ! ' 

' How, and why ? ' asked Mary. 
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* He was discharged from the large one as con- 
valescent ; and after being at that small Home 
at Searle, as you know, he has left it of his own 
will, saying that he was so much better he could 
no longer go on idly living on charity, he must 
get work.' 

* But how is he to get work ? * asked Mary 
compassionately. 

'That has been managed,* answered Mr. Mason. 
* Between the physician of the hospital, one of 
the governors, and myself, we found a tradesman 
who, while knowing something of the young man's 
history, would consent to give him some work 
in his natural trade. I applied your money to 
buying him some necessary tools, and to paying 
his first rent for a lodging. And so he really is 
in work, which I could not have believed six 
months ago he ever would have been. I don't 
mean to say it is the work he ought to be doing ; 
for of course he could be given no position of 
trust, and he can only earn very inferior pay. 
Still, he is doing honest work with his own hands, 
and his employer is just and kind, though strict.' 

* No harm in that,' put in the soldier. 

'No harm in that, only good. And I do hope 
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and believe, Mrs. Eastlake, that young Colvin is 
on the right road now. He says hardly anything, 
which is a good sign to my mind, for he seems 
to throw all his strong will into trying to work 
honestly, and to bear patiently what his own faults 
have brought upon him. He was thoroughly 
down-hearted till he got work ; but when he came 
to show me his first earnings since he came out 
of prison, there was a look on his face I had 
never seen there before, and he said, '*Mr. Mason, 
Tm a free man once more ! " * 

' And how about his old enemy, drink ? ' inquired 
Mary anxiously. 

'I spoke to him most earnestly about that, for 
now is the fearful time of trial for him, coming 
out of the hospital, where he has had good food, 
good air, and no temptation, to a dreary little close 
room, with poor food, and a delicate frame, and 
a public-house or gin-palace ready for him at 
every corner. He has taken the pledge of his 
own accord; but I warned him not to trust to 
himself to keep it, and he answered, " I know too 
much of myself ever to trust to myself for any- 
thing!"' 
. ' And do you often see him now ? ' asked Mary. 
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'I keep to doing so as often as I can, for my 
great fear was of losing him ; and then, lest being 
friendless, and lonely, and weak, he might fall into 
bad hands or bad habits again. Of course, my 
wife and I make no difference ; we are just the 
same to him as if we knew nothing of his history, 
which we only know through his telling us. But 
I had quite a difficulty to get him to come near 
us; he would not at first. He said, "It was one 
thing for you to come and visit me in the hospital, 
Mr. Mason ; it's quite another thing for me to 
come to your house, where Tm not fit to show 
my face." And he stuck to it at first, and I could 
only see him by going to his lodging. It was my 
wife who got him over this; for she went there 
with me one day, and told him she should take 
it quite unkind of him if he would never come to 
see her, especially of a Sunday, So now he comes 
regularly every Sunday when he is well enough, 
joins us at the church-door, and goes home with 
us for the evening. But he won't take so much 
as even a cup of tea, and we can't oppose him, 
for we might drive him away; and also he is 
right in his determination to take nothing, and it 
would be wrong to tempt him out of his good 
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ways. Yet it goes to my heart to be unable to 
offer him anything, when I see him so weak and 
delicate, and know that he can have neither the 
food nor the warmth he needs. It grieves my 
good wife, too, sorely; she who can't bear to see 
a lost dog famishing, not to speak of a lad to 
whom she wanted to be like a mother.* 

*But, Mr. Mason,' exclaimed Mary, 'it was just 
to prevent his being in such need that I wanted 
my money to be used. Cannot you make him 
see that ? ' 

'Ever since he got his first wages, he will not 
take one farthing of help, Mrs. Eastlake. His 
wages will be raised if he goes on as well as I 
hope for. And he would not be so badly off now, 
only I believe he denies himself everything to pay 
off some of his old debts. For when I said some- 
thing one day about his living so low, he answered, 
"I have made others live like this through my fault"' 

'Then I would pay off those debts for him,' 
said Mary. 

'But if he won't accept the help, what are we 
to do? We may call it pride, but it is a right 
principle in him, and it is very difficult to go 
against it without doing him harm.' 
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' It may be a right principle/ replied Mary ; 
'but when it comes to seeing the son of my old 
friend in need and suffering, after he has been so 
dreadfully ill already, and he who never used to 
know what it was to want for any comfort, or 
even luxury — it is terrible. And now, in this 
weather,* she added, 'when he needs all sorts of 
care and nursing, it is enough to kill him out- 
right/ And she shivered as she looked at the 
snow, and thought of the poor, delicate young 
man, ill-clad and ill-fed, in his gusty, cold garret 
on these piercing nights of snowstorm, wind, and 
frost. 

'I think,* said Mr. Mason, 'that he knows, or at 
least suspects, from whom his assistance has come, 
for one day he said to me, "The only thing I 
can do to repay — what I never can repay — is to 
work with the life that has been saved to me." ' 

' I am thankful for all you tell me, Mr. Mason,' 
said Mary, when her friend was leaving her, 
* except for his state of need. I cannot bear that. 
Something must be done.' 

And many a time did Mary repeat to herself, 

' Something must be done ; ' but it was not so 

easy to know what could be done. She would 

R 
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not tease her husband with much talking on the 
subject, but she was rather silent and very full 
of thought for the next few days. For she was 
not one whose own happiness could make her 
forget the troubles of others; and she felt her 
promise of helping Colvin weigh upon her now 
when she seemed again unable to fulfil it as she 
would. 

The sergeant also was rather silent just now; 
and he wrote and received some letters, and went 
about as if he were brooding over something. 
After a few days he told his wife that he was 
going up to London for a day and a night. He 
did not offer to tell her his business, so she asked 
no question, only remarked that she was sorry 
he should travel in such severe weather ; to which 
he replied, 'The more severe the weather is, the 
more reason for me to go.' But he gave no ex- 
planation of this mysterious remark, and his wife 
said no more. 

Cold and stormy though the season was, the 
sergeant paid several visits on business, and 
finally made his way to a narrow lane in the 
City, where he stopped at a tall lodging-house, 
and after making his inquiry, climbed to the top 
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of its steepest, narrowest stair, knocked at a garret 
door, and was admitted by its occupant. Here 
he found himself in a small, dark, cold attic, face 
to face with a man whose gaunt, haggard look, and 
careworn brows and cheeks, gave an unnatural 
appearance of age to a countenance which should 
have been only young. They looked full at each 
other before the soldier asked, ' Is your name 
Gregory Colvin ? * 

* It is,* was the short reply. 

' I was told by Mr. Gjlders that you would be 
at home at this hour,* continued the sergeant, * and 
wishing to converse with you away from the 
workshop, I made my way here on purpose to 
find you.' 

He spoke very pleasantly, and was trying to 
find a pretext for his visit. But the youqg man 
did not ask him even to sit down, but only in- 
quired in a short, rather gruff manner, * Do you 
come about any order for work from Mr. 
Gilders ? ' 

*No. Such things as silversmiths deal in are 
not much in my line,' answered the sergeant; *I 
have come to see you in a friendly way * — 

' You must have made a mistake,' Colvin inter- 
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rupted. *You must be looking for some other 
man, for I don't know you at all.* 

* But I know you/ answered the soldier 
^pleasantly; *I learned where you were from Mr. 
Mason, who is a friend of yours.' 

'And what is your business with me.^' asked 
the other. 

* My business can wait awhile,' began the 
soldier ; when Colvin broke in, not over graciously, 
'If your business can wait, mine cannot, so I'll 
beg you to leave me to my work.' 

Sergeant Eastlake looked searchingly at the 
young man, and then said gravely and kindly, 
*I see you don't trust me. Perhaps I ought to 
have first given you this letter from Mr. Mason, 
which will show you I speak the truth about his 
having helped me to find you.' 

And he stood patiently by while Colvin read 
through the note, after which the latter asked 
in a less ungracious manner, as he signed to his 
visitor to sit down on his one chair, *Are you 
the Sergeant Eastlake who Mr. Mason thinks 
can help me to better work } ' 

' I am. Your friends tell me, and I can see for 
myself, how weak you are after a long illness ; 
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and I think I know of something to suit you 
far better than your present life.' 

* What kiftd of work is it ? ' asked Colvin. 

'That we shall know better when we have seen 
the gentleman whom I want to consult about it/ 
replied the sergeant. 'What I want to fix is for 
you to meet me to-morrow by nine o'clock at the 
house of this Dr. Johnson, who used to be in idy 
regiment, and has appointed that time for seeing 
us.* 

Colvin agreed to this plan without further 
objection, though without any expression of hope- 
fulness or pleasure. 

* Poor fellow,' thought the sergeant to himself 
when they had parted, 'what a hole for a sick 
man to be in ! And no fire on this cruelly bitter 
day ! I only hope he will agree to my plan, if 
it succeeds otherwise, for I can see he is difficult 
to help ; and though I love an independent spirit, 
I want him to let me help him.' 

Nothing interfered with the meeting the next 
morning, when they were at once admitted to 
Dr. Johnson's consulting - room. Knowing that 
many posts required a m*edical certificate, Colvin 
was not surprised at a regular examination, and 
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answered fully all the questions put to him about 
his illness, recovery, and former health. He was 
then requested to wait in another room for a 
short time, till, on being recalled, the doctor said 
to- him, 'You are very weak, but you have no 
actual disease now ; so that there is no reason 
why you should not recover, if you are very careful 
to avoid cold and stimulants. Good food and 
warmth are what you need; there could not be 
any better plan for your health than the voyage 
to Australia, proposed for you by your friend 
here.* 

Astonished, puzzled, and confused, Colvin hesi- 
tated and stammered ; and only a few indistinct 
words were heard about not knowing Sergeant 
Eastlake — ^he was not his friend. 

*Is he not.^' asked the doctor, looking keenly 
at his patient. ' He seems to act and speak as if 
he were your friend. He is a man whom I am 
proud to call my friend, and I have known him 
for the last dozen years. He saved my life once, 
when I was struck down with Indian fever. 
And he wants to save your life, which you will 
soon throw away the chance of, if you go on starv- 
ing yourself and living without fire in this weather. 
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If you don't wish to act like a fool, young man, 
you won't throw away such a friend as Sergeant 
Eastlake for nothing.' 

The doctor spoke somewhat severely ; for, 
ignorant of the true state of the case, he imagined 
that some petty quarrel or jealousy might have 
set the young man against the sergeant Receiv- 
ing no answer, he went on : 'I have done my 
part. I have examined you thoroughly ; and I 
tell you plainly, if you go on as you are doing, 
you will go off into a galloping consumption. 
But if you take your friend's offer, and get the 
sea voyage, and then lead a reasonable, sober 
life, you may even yet become a new man in 
health. Good-bye ; be a wise man, and know 
when you are well off.' 

He rang a bell, and Eastlake came in, and 
taking the arm of the bewildered Colvin, who 
really had not found voice to speak a word, said, 
as he led him out : 

* If you will come along with me, I'll explain my 
plan to you when we get home.* 

But as they came out into the street, Colvin, 
weak and dizzy with want of food, with the long 
early walk in the keen air, and with the examina* 
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tion which he had undergone, felt his head 
swim altogether, and fainted away on the very 
door-step. 

* Here's a fine mess/ thought the sergeant. 
But after the first, he was not sure that it was 
not the best thing that could have happened, 
since he could have little resistance from a man 
just recovering from a fainting fit. And as soon 

« 

as Colvin could be moved, he carried him off 
in a cab to his own lodging. Here, under the 
influence of warmth and comfort, and of the kind 
manner and treatment of the sergeant, the young 
man revived into a less confused and unhappy 
state of mind as well as of body, and . became 
able to listen reasonably to the explanation of 
the soldier's doings and plans. 

'You must think me a regular meddler,' he 
said. * But I could not tell whether my plan 
would be any use till you had seen the doctor ; 
so I wished not to disappoint you by telling you 
of it. I have a friend who is steward on board 
an emigrant ship going out to Australia ; and 
it came into my head that it would be the best 
thing for your health to have the voyage there. 
I know what you'll say,' he went on quickly, 
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seeing a refusal in Colvin's face, *that you can't 
afford it. I know that ; but then my" plan is just 
that you should work your own passage out by 
helping the steward. He wants an assistant, 
and if you take the post, which you. could easily 
do, that would take you out free. Once out there, 
you would find no difficulty in getting^ work, pro- 
bably in your own trade ; and I have friends out 
there to whom I should mention you. I have 
known persons as ill as you are for whom the 
sea voyage has done wonders, so I don't think 
even you can find any objection,* he ended per- 
suasively. 

When Colvin replied, the sort of surly dogged- 
ness was gone from his tone, but still his answer 
was, * I can't go. Vm sure you mean to be — I'm 
sure you are very kind in your offer. But I 
can't go.' 

The sergeant paused thoughtfully, and then said, 
without any discouragement of manner : 

'Will you trust me and tell me why.^ I don't 
ask from curiosity, but Mr. Mason fully believed 
this would suit you, and if you have any real 
reasons against it, why, it would be best I should 
know them, surely. They can't be answered 
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unless they are known ; while if I knew them, I 
might be able to answer them satisfactorily.' 

It was impossible to take offence at the soldier*s 
manner, especially while sitting at his fireside 
and being forced to accept his hospitality. But 
Colvin hesitated, struggled, as it were, to speak, 
before he could bring out the acknowledgment : 
* I have debts I must pay ofT before \ could go 
away.' 

* Suppose the debts paid, would you go } ' 

*It's no use supposing. The debts are there, I 
must pay them, and I cannot go.' 

The hard tone was returning again. 

'Now look here, my lad,' said Eastlake, in his 
most persuasive tone, 'you want to be offended 
with me and to shut me up. And I don't wish 
to hurt your feelings in any way, or to injure your 
self-respect You want me not to offer you money, 
and I won't offer you one farthing for yourself. 
But I want you to get the good of what you earn, 
which you are not doing now. If you lived 
properly upon the wages you get for the next 
six weeks, you might be quite fit for your voyage 
to do you good, instead of starving yourself into 
illness again. If you break down altogether, as 
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the doctor says you may any day going on like 
this, how are you to pay the debts then ? Look 
here, my friend ; just treat me like a brother ; 
tell me the names of the people and the amount 
of the money you owe them, and I will go and 
pay them myself; so you shall not see a penny of 
my money in your own hands/ 

There was something indescribably attractive 
in Eastlake's manner while making this proposal. 
He spoke so entirely as a friend, and not as a 
benefactor, that his hearer at first could onlv look 
at him in blank amazement. Then he spoke in 
hoarse agitation : 

* What can you mean, Sergeant Eastlake ? What 
in the world could make you come and offer this 
to me ? You know nothing of me.' 

' Yes, I do know,' was the decided, quiet answer. 
Then meeting an involuntary glance of inquir}% 
Eastlake went on : 

• I had better tell you how I know, or you will 
think Mr. Mason has been betraying your secrets, 
which he has not. It was not through him that 
I first knew of you, it was through another — 
you will know her best by her former name of 
Mary Ellerton.' 
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* Are you her husband ? ' asked Colvin, his great, 
deep-set eyes fixed with painful intentness on the 
soldier. 

* Yes, I am.' 

*Did she ask you to come to me?* was the 
next question. 

*No. Nor does she know at all that I have 
come to you. But she has been much distressed 
by Mr. Mason's account of you in this terribly 
cold winter weather, as she knew how you must 
be suffering since you left the Home. It was 
partly her distress which made me wish to find 
you something better for your health.' 

The veins on Colvin's temples stood out like 
cords from the painfulness of the effort he was 
making ; but he spoke his confession bravely. 

*Your wife cannot have told you all about me, 
or you would never think of trusting me as you 
speak of. If you knew the truth, you would know 
that my poverty and my illness are all my own 
doing. I'm not the worthy sufferer you think 
me ; my troubles are all my own fault. You don't 
know.' 

'Yes, I do know,' the sergeant repeated> not 
moving his eyes from the young man. *My wife 
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has told me everything, though she has told no 
one else. All she knows I know/ 

*No, you cannot/ he exclaimed vehemently. 
•You — her husband — ^you could never have come 
near me like this, if you knew how shamefully I 
behaved to her, frightening and insulting her, 
when she had been so good to my poor mother. 
And how she forgave me, and gave up her own 
money for me — for me^ and saved my life, and 
my reason too. If you' knew all, you would never 
have thrown a kind word at me/ 

And as if determined that he would come 
before the soldier under no false colours, now 
that he knew who he was, he poured forth a 
rapid, agitated account of all his follies, misdoings, 
and sins, especially as concerned Mrs. Eastlake, 
till he thought he had concealed none of the evil 
of his life from Mary EUerton's husband. When 
he had ended his confession at last, and sat in 
silence with his face hidden, the sergeant laid his 
hand on his shoulder, and said, in the same grave, 
kindly voice which had never altered : 

* All this — in all its worst points — I have known. 
But I respect you for telling me the whole truth 
so honestly. But I had not been deceived when 
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I came to you ; and I hope I shall not be deceived 
now in believing that your one honest wish is to 
be a different man. I never should have come 
with the offer I have made you, unless I could 
trust, from all I hear, that you really hate your 
past sinful life, and are honestly trying to lead a 
new one. I could not bear that the life my wife 
had once saved should be lost through need, if 
I could prevent it This was one thing which 
made me seek you out; and I had another 
reason too. Years ago, there was a young lad in 
my regiment who went to the bad, and I fear 
— I know that some harsh, stinging words from 
me were partly the cause of his last and worst 
downfall, and that if I had been kinder, I might 
have saved him. He has been a burden on my 
conscience ever since, and I made a sort of vow 
that never again would I let a young man go 
wrong for want of a word of Christian kindness, if 
I could give it.* 

And then Eastlake told Colvin more fully of this 
sad passage in his past life, and the effect it had 
had upon himself ; and how his great desire was to 
help Colvin in this time of need and weakness — not 
to idleness, but to work such as he could do, and 
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to health, without which he could not work. It 
was a long conversation they had, and by the time 
it was ended, the sergeant had written down the 
names of the persons to whom Colvin owed money, 
and the amount due, promising again to pay the 
debts with his own hands. Then bidding a kind, 
cheering good-bye to the young man, he said his 
visiting time was over, and rose to go. 

Colvin also rose wearily, unable to help casting 
a rueful look at the pleasant little room with its 
cheerful fire, as he said, * I must go back to my 
lodgings/ 

' No, indeed,* replied the soldier, gently replacing 
his guest upon his seat. * Do you think I brought 
you out here to send you back to that hole ? This 
is your lodging now, kept by friends of mine, who 
for a few more pence will give you more than a 
pound's worth more comfort than you could ever 
get down there. Now that you will get the proper 
benefit of your wages, you can afford the difference 
of price easily. I don't mean to be kept awake 
any more nights by thinking of you lying in your 
bed with the stars looking upon you through the 
holes in that garret-roof of yours.' 

Colvin murmured something about being * killed 
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with kindness/ but the sergeant replied, ' I won't see 
you kill yourself, that's all/ 

And when the landlady had been called in, this 
matter was also finally settled ; and Colvin was 
left to a night of more peace of mind and comfort 
of body united than he had known for many a 
long day, in hope of better work, of better health, 
and of seeing his * new-made friend again before 
long. 

Mrs. Eastlake was relieved as well as pleased to 
see her husband safe home again at a time when 
delays of trains by snow were frequent, and 
inquired eagerly after his; welfare ; but she 
expressed no curiosity about his doings, till at 
last, finding this lack of questioning rather flat, 
the soldier remarked, *You don't ask me a word 
of what I've been doing, Mary.' 

His wife looked up in surprise. ' I thought you 
did not wish me to ask,' she explained, *as you 
told me nothing. And I always remember,* she 
went on with a smile, *how the first time I ever 
saw you, your sister was trying to wile something 
put of you, which you didn't mean to tell, and how 
your mother said to me, " She goes quite the wrong 
way with her brother. If Alfred wishes to keep a 
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thing quiet, the more you tease or coax him about 
it, the more sure he is to tell you just nothing at 
all." I have never forgotten that little piece of 
advice.' 

The sergeant laughed at Mary's recollection, and 
told her she was full of policy as well as wisdom. 
But then he told her all his doings, and how he 
had only kept silence about them beforehand for 
fear of causing her needless distress if he failed. 
She heard him to the end without a word, and then 
said : 

'You dear, good man! So you were thinking 
of this way of helping poor Colvin, while I was 
not liking to tease you more about him. Certainly 
I live to learn more and more what a husband I 
have.' 

The six weeks sped swiftly by before the vessel 
was to start for Australia. All arrangements were 
soon made. Mary supplied some part of Colvin's 
small outfit from the money which she had laid 
aside for him, and Sergeant Eastlake visited him 
a few times. On their last meeting before the final 
parting, Colvin seemed to be labouring to bring out 
something, and at last, in a strained and low voice, 
asked, 'I must not see your wife, I know. Will 
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you give her something for me, if she will not 
think it an insult in me to offer it ? ' 

' What is it ? ' inquired Eastlake, secretly pitying 
the young man's pain and embarrassment. 

Colvin laid a tiny parcel in the soldier's hand, 
and spoke with increasing difficulty : 

* Will you give her this ; tell her I never forget 
her forgiveness — ^her goodness — all she saved me 
from ; beg her to believe that I am grateful • — 
he choked, and could say no more. 

*My friend,' said the sergeant, with great kind- 
ness in his tone, *she would bid you turn grati- 
tude to her into thankfulness to God, and use for 
Him the life which she tried so hard to save.' 

Mary was much touched when she opened the 
tiny parcel and found within a small chain of 
hair-work made by Colvin's own hands, with these 
words written on a paper : 

'Made from my mother's hair for you, if you 
ivill accept it. If you forgive me all, wear the 
watch, and this chain with it' 

In spite of all hopefulness and encouragement 
held out to him for health and for everything, 
Gregory Colvin could not help feeling himself an 
exile when the day came for leaving his native 
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land. Yet how infinitely more desolate must he 
have been had not his kind friends come to see 
him off! At great inconvenience to themselves, 
good Mr. and Mrs. Mason spent the last few 
hours with him ; and he knew that he should 
meet the sergeant at the place where the vessel 
lay. 

When the hour came, the sergeant was there, 
but not alone — his wife was with him, her sweet, 
stedfast face bearing a look of peaceful content- 
ment, which Gregory Colvin had never before seen 
upon it. And she wore his mother's watch and 
the chain of hair. 

Few words passed between them; Colvin could 
hardly speak, and never looked her in the face. 
But Mary made him understand that her husband 
and she had wished that he should take away 
with him the memory of a last sight of her less 
painful than their last meeting and parting at 
Westhaven. 

At last the signal came. When Mary Eastlake 
took the hand which Colvin dared not to offer, 
he gave her one long look, and breathed out the 
words : ' May God reward you ! ' 

It was her husband who replied for her. 'The 
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only reward she wishes for, is to know that you 
are a true and faithful Christian.' 

When the last moment came, when the vessel 
was really under weigh, when every stroke of the 
wheels seemed to throb through him, a weight 
like lead fell on the exile's heart, as he felt him- 
self being borne from his country for the first 
time — most likely never to look upon it again. 
Yet as he gazed on the shore which appeared 
fast moving away from him, the four faces of 
those whom he could yet see watching him with 
true and enduring friendliness, brought bjack to 
him in a vivid flash one night some eighteen 
years ago, when, as a boy of seven years old, he 
had heard his father for the last time read with 
solemn, earnest voice, the sacred words so full of 
hope to the truly penitent : : 

'I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth/ 



-^#^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NEWS FROM O'ER THE DEEP SLUE SEA. 

My God, the spring of all toy joj's, 

The lire of my delights, 
The glory of my brigblest days, 

And coinfort of my nights. 
In darkest shades if He appear, 

Mj dawning is begun ; 
He is my soul's sweet moming'^tar, 

And He my rising sun. 

SHE month of September was always the 
richest and gayest season for the country 
around Elderstone Grange, as in any 
country chiefly laid out in orchards, corn-fields, 
and hop-gardens. The lai^e fields belonging to 
Farmer Cooper were again the scene of industry 
and pleasant toil among the bins, where patches 
of bright colour from the clothing of the workers 
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shone out among the bowers of heavy-laden poles 
of graceful, fragrant hop-clusters. 

This was no new sight to the persons who 
were watching it from the farmhouse garden ; but 
to one of them it was a sight unseen for several 
years, and refreshing, as any purely pastoral scene 
is, to eyes which have long seen only the streets 
and houses of a great town. The group gathered 
upon the grassy slope which overlooked the lively, 
pretty hop - garden, formed in itself what we 
commonly call 'quite a picture.' Two women, 
both looking still young, sitting in wicker chairs 
beside a table strewn with materials for womanly 
work ; a little girl seated upon the grass at their 
feet, holding upon her lap a fine baby of a year 
old, who was bubbling over with laughter at the 
game which was being carried on a few yards off 
between a merry little fellow of five and a fluffy 
pet dog, who was chasing the ball continually rolled 
down the hill by his play-fellow. Such a scene 
we often pass with the remark, 'What a pretty 
picture ! * But how much life history lies behind 
that picture of which we catch a passing glimpse ! 

The younger-looking of the two women, though 
she was in reality the elder, the tiny, slight creature, 
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with splendid eyes and eager, restless face, kept 
looking at the various points of all her surround- 
ings,-^hildren, landscape, workers, — and finally 
turned back to her companion, one of calm, gentle 
countenance, who with stedfast eye and firm 
mouth was fixedly watching the scene before her, 
and broke into a light, rippling laugh as she 
exclaimed: 'A penny for your thoughts, Mary! 
Are they gone a long way off ? * 

^Not so very far,' was the reply, as Mary 
Eastlake faced Mrs. Cooper with a smile. * Only 
to the last time I was here, just after my marriage, 
almost three years ago.' 

' And I was thinking of the day, five years ago, 
when you came up that hill with the wet babies, 
and I saw you for the first time. Fancy five years 
having passed since then ! Does it seem a long or 
a short time to you, Mary } ' 

'Sometimes one, and sometimes the other. It 
is so strange to think of the changes those five 
years have brought to me, and yet nothing is 
strange. Everything is changed around me, place, 
and people, and work ; and yet everything is so 
natural. Five years ago I was a solitary stranger 
in that hop-garden, my mother gone from this 
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earth, my lover lost to my knowledge, not a friend 
. to exchange a word with. Now I am here, the 
guest of a dear friend, having home, and husband, 
and son. How wonderful it all seems ! ' 

* I have no such great changes to show,' re- 
marked Mrs. Cooper. ' Only this merry boy Chriss 
shows that a little time has gone by 3ince he 
was in long clothes. What a noble boy your 
son is, Mary! Bessie can hardly hold him, he 
struggles so hard to be off after the dog. So 
strong he is, and so like your husband ! * 

' I do so wish that his Grannie could see him, 
just to say if he is like what his father was at 
his age. They are such friends, baby and his 
Grannie ; he missed her dreadfully when she went 
home to her daughter this time.' 

' Talking of changes,' remarked Mrs. Cooper, 
' I have a letter this morning which told me of 
a change which pleases me very much. You will 
like to hear it in his own words.' 

And she read aloud from Robert Southwell's 
letter : 

*And now, Fanny, I have a piece of news for 
you. I have told you of the Scotch family living 
near me, my next-door neighbours, who have 
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made all the cheerfulness of my life for me these 
three years. You know how the young men — 
the sons of the house—have been my almost daily 
companions, and helped me on in the ways of 
the country j and altogether they are such 
thoroughly nice fellows, that we have become the 
greatest of friends. Then the father and mother 
are the kindest old couple in the world ; and I told 
you how, when I hurt my leg last winter, the 
old lady nursed me and dressed my wound with 
her own hands. But you don't know, for I have 
never told you, how for some time the youngest 
daughter has been more to me than all the rest 
of the family, or than any other woman in the 
world. I didn't want any reports spread in 
England before I knew whether my feelings could 
be returned, so I would not say anything. But 
now all has gone well and merrily. I send you 
a photograph of my Maggie Donaldson, and 
before next Christmas I hope you will send me 
a greeting for your new cousin.* 

* There, Mary, what do you think of that ? ' 

* I am very much pleased indeed, and I hope 
you will give Mr. Southwell my best wishes when 
next you write, dear lady. I am particularly glad 
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of this piece of news. I have always hoped your 
cousin would find a good wife out in New Zealand. 
I am sure he will make a very good husband/ 

After a pause of some minutes Mary resumed, 
' I too have had news from over the sea this 
morning ; my husband has had a letter from 
Gregory Colvin.' 

* And what has become of him ? * 

' He has had many ups and downs in health, 
and spirits, and prosperity. But I hope and 
believe that he has kept steadily on the right 
track throughout. His employer, who was an old 
friend of Eastlake's, speaks well of him ; and he 
writes regularly to Mr. Mason and my husband. 
He seems to shut himself up very much, and to 
make no friends. And I know he has had some 
times of great struggle. I don't mean from want, 
but from temptation. For I know that just about 
the time my boy was born, Mr. Mason was very 
anxious about him, and later on had a letter from 
him in which he said, "I have had a hard fight 
for it, and only struggled through with my life — 
not my bodily life, — I don't mean that— but what 
you know is the only thing worth calling life. I 
knoiv it too, but knowing is not doing." 
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'But this letter to my husband is much more 
cheerful. He tells of some young lad whom he 
has persuaded to come out from a set of bad 
companions, and who has taken a great fancy 
to him, and naturally the trying to help some one 
else has made him feel less downhearted. He 
says: "When I think of the friends that were 
given to me, and the depth they saved me from, 
I feel it would be downright ingratitude to see 
another sinking into the same pit and not try 
to pluck him out of it I have been brooding 
too much over myself, I now see, and, by God's 
help, I will try now to do something to help my 
fellow-creatures, as well as merely trying to keep 
myself straight" ' 

' Much the best way of keeping himself straight,' 
remarked Mrs. Cooper. 

Mrs. Eastlake took something bright out of a 
small box. * Look,* she said, ' he has sent me 
these little coral chains, made by himself, for our 
baby. He writes : " I was pleased to hear of your 
boy, and that his mother is well and strong. If 
she will not think it an impertinent liberty, I 
have made these little coral clasps for her baby. 
Perhaps for my mother's sake she will not mind 
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her innocent child wearing what my hands have 
touched." ' 

'Shall you let the baby wear them?* asked 
Mrs. Cooper. 

*Why should I not.^ I think poor Gregory 
Colvin is thoroughly true in his repentance. And 
this letter makes me feel more hopeful for him 
altogether than ever before.' 

' I think you are always hopeful, Mary/ said 
her friend. And, not deterred by Mary's shake 
of her head, she went on : * I have never forgotten 
those words of your mother's which you told me 
by the sea that day when I was fretting over 
your leaving me. They come back to me to help 
me when I fall into my fits of low spirits/ 

'Which words, dear lady?' asked Mary, well- 
pleased that any words of her unknown mother 
should have living power through her. 

*"Be faithful, be trustful, be thankful, and God 
will give the hopefulness." I saw its truth proved 
in you, Mary, under your deepest trials. And 
I know why,' she added to herself, 'because you 
followed " the greatest of these, charity." * 

The two friends sat silent awhile, till the sound 
of voices made Mrs. Cooper briskly exclaim. 
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'Here come our two husbands/ before the farmer 
anc^his guest came round the corner. 

The sergeant caught up his boy, and tossed 
him in the air as he spoke. 'Well, Mary, we 
have been all round the farm again. What have 
you been doing ? ' 

* Talking of old times and to-day's news,' replied 
his wife. 'And now I must put that sleepy boy 
to bed. The country air makes him so merry, 
he is quite tired out. Look, he can hardly hold 
his head up even to smile at you.' 

*0, stop a few minutes, do!' pleaded Mrs. 
Cooper. 'The father and son are quite happy 
together. And, Mary, I wanted to ask you and 
Sergeant Eastlake to sing to us this first evening 
before we go in, as you did on your wedding-day. 
Remember, I have not heard your voice for three 
years, Mary.' 

She spoke just as she used to do when Mary 
was her nurse, and her look was one of persuasive 
entreaty, not easily resisted by her friend. The 
wife and husband looked at each other with silent, 
mutual consent. 

Two or three minutes later there was a general 
murmur of ' Hush ! ' among the workers in the hop- 
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gardens, and a slight slackening of their labours, 
as they heard the rich, deep voice of the soliier, 
and the sweet, full voice of his wife, joined in 
singing the hymn which to them was bound up 
with their love and their life : 

' O God of Abraham ! by whose hand 

Thy people still are fed, 
Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led. 

' Our vows, our prayers, we now present 

Before Thy throne of grace ; 
God of our fathers ! be the God 
Of their succeeding race. 

' Through each perplexing path of life 

Our wandering footsteps guide ; 
Give us each day our daily bread. 
And raiment fit provide. 

' O spread Thy covering wings around, 

Till all our wanderings cease. 
And at our Father's loved abode 
Our souls arrive in peace I ' 
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Lectures on Domestic Hygiene and Home 

Nursing. By Lionel A. Weatherley, M.D., Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England ; Fellow of the 
Obstetrical Society of London, &c. Illustrated. Cloth, limp, I j. 

Artizan Cookery, and how to Teach it. By 

a Pupil of the National Training School for Cookery, South 
Kensington. Sewed, ()d. 



FICTION, &c. 

Hillsland as it was Seventy Years ago. A 

Story in One Volume. By the Rev. F. H. Morgan. Crown 

8vo., cloth, price 5^. 

The story consists of certain tra- 
ditional recollections of the smuggling 
days in Cleveland. The names of 



None of the former are, however, 
portraits, though the latter may be 
easily identified. 



Persons and places are imaginary. 

Lois Leggatt; a Memoir. By Francis Carr, 

Author of "Left Alone," "Tried by Fire," &c. One vol., 
crown 8vo., price dr., cloth. 



The Previous stories by this author 
have been exceedingly well received, 
and this one wily the publishers have 



every reason to believe^ materially 
enhance th£ reputation already gained. 



Percy Porno ; or, The Autobiography of a South Sea 

Islander. A Tale of Life and Adventure (Missionary, Trading, 
and Slaving) in the South Pacific. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6^. 



The Story represents native cha- 
racier and Missionary work apart 
font the unrealities of the conven- 
tional Missionary Meeting, and 
affords correct information rejecting 
native religion^ language^ manners^ 
and customs, together with many 
criticisms of the weak points of our 



civilization^ as seen from a native 
point of view. 

The hero relates his experiences of 
mission life, the horrors of the kid- 
napping vessels, df'c., 6f*c.f and df 
monstrates the great success of mis- 
sions when carried on in a self-denying 
common-sense way. 



Worthless Laurels. A Story of the Stage. By 

Emily Carrington. Three vols., crown 8vo., 31J. 6d. 

Louis : or, Doomed to the Cloister. A Tale of 

Religious Life in the time of Louis XIV. Founded on Fact. 
By M. J. Hope. Dedicated by permission to Dean Stanley. 
Three vols., crown 8vo., ^is.6d. 

Tried by Fire. By Francis Carr, Author of " Left 

Alone," &c. Three vols., crown 8vo., 31J. 6d. 
'* The Author can sketch very well indeed."— CosTRMeoRARV Review. 
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Fiction, %cc,-^{tonHnued). 

Thirteen at Dinner, and what came of it. 

Being Arrowsmith's Christinas Annual, 1881. In attractive 
paper covers, price u. Contributions by A. B. Edwards^ 
F. Wedmore, F. K Weatherly, L. a. Weatherly, J. A. 
Symonds, *< Agrikler," Hugh Conway, &c., &c. Illustra- 
tions by G. H. Edwards, J. J. Curnock, H. Whatley, 
E. C Lavars. Engravings by Whymper. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; a Tale. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. With Eight Illustrations by John Absolon. 
Beautifully printed by Whittingham^ on superfine paper,, 
y. 6d. cloth. lOf. 6<r. Morocco Antique. 

[It may not be uninteresting to state that it was from the house 
now occupied by Messrs. Griffith & Farran that, under the 
auspices of Mr. Newbery, Goldsmith's friend, "The Vicar of 
Wakefield " was first issued. To the same publisher also belongs 
the distinction of having originally brought out Goldsmitits 
celebrated poem, *^The Traveller/] 

A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. 

From the French of Jules Verne. With 52 Illustrations by 
Riou. New Edition. Post 8vo.» 6j. ; or bevelled boards^ 
gilt edges, 7^. 6d. 

For a E>ream*s Sake. By Mrs. Herbert Martin^ 

Author of "Bonnie Lesley," &c. Two vols*, crown Svo.,. 
cloth, 2is, 

" IVritten in the sauu pUiauoU sfyle and graceful language as ' Bonnie 
Lesley.' " — ^Athek^um; 

The Secret of the Sands ; or, The Water Lily and 

her Crew. By Harry Collingwood. Two vols., crown 
8vo., cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 

'* Brisk and exciting"— ^iiioKHiVG I *^ Told in a very s^rited fashion"— 
Post. | Spectator. 

Elsie Grey ; A Tale of Truth, By Cecil Clarke. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, $s. 

St. Nicholas Eve and other Tales. By Mary 

C. RowsELL. Crown 8vo., price 7j.. 6d, 

Wothorpe by Stamford* A Tale of Bygone Days. 

By C. HoLDiCK. Five Engravings. Cloth, 3^. 6d, 
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Fiction, Slc— {continued). 



"Stories for Daughters at Home" Series. 

Cloth elegant, price 5^. each. 
Gladys, the Reaper. " Standing like Ruth amid the 

alien corny By Anne Beale. Author of " Simplicity Fasci- 
nation." Crown 8 vo. Uniform with ** Bonnie Lesley." 



" ' Gladys^ tke Reaper ^ is an inter- 
.esting natural story^ •written luith 
evident care and pains. The story is 
vuell put t<^etker, the characters are 
kept in due proportion^ and the inten- 



tion and spirit of the work are ex- 
cellent. " — Athenaeum. 

'* A novel of great merits "which will 
attract and delight a large number of 
readers. " — Observer. 



Stephen the Schoolmaster, a Story without Plot. 

By Mrs. Gellie (M. K B.), Author of " The New Girl," &c. 



"Without lacking the savour of a 
gpod nozreiy tke book is simple and 
pleasing." — Athen^um. 



" V^ry natural; gracefully told."- 

WORLD. 



My Sister's Keeper. By Laura M. Lane, Author 

of " Gentleman Verschoyle," &c. With a Preface by Mrs. 
ToWNSEND, President of the Girls' Friendly Society. 



"Miss Lanis work is worthy of 
commendation. The purpose is one of 
the most excellent." — ^Academy. 



^A really charming volume." - 

Spectator. 



** Bonnie Lesley." By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 

Author of " Cast Adrift," &c. With Frontispiece by Miss 
C. Paterson. 



"There is no praise too high for 
Mrs. Martins delightful story." — 

Academy. 
"Spirited, interesting, refined, and 



humorous A charming 

story. "— Spectator. 

"A very pleasant book, and contains 
a decidedly interesting story." — 

Athenaeum. 



Left Alone ; or, The Fortunes of Phillis Maitland. By 
Francis Carr, Author of " Tried by Fire," &c. 



"Pure and refined in tone. 
Mnd true."— Vasitv Fair. 



JVe -emphatically pronounce it tender 
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" Stories for Daughters at Home ''^{con/innaf.) 
My Mother's Diamonds. By Maria J. Greer. 

With a Frontispiece by A. LuDOVici. 



I « p^rr ^f /.A —V .^.--v f^ ,„^f if f^ interesting to girls, and 

yet quite enough to give it a point." — 



' Full ofli/e and spirit. . . . . 
A very pleasant tale.*- Qukkn. 

** Pleasant and interesting, with 
Just a little spice of love— not enough 



Athem^eum. 



Kind Hearts. By Mrs. J. F. B. Firth, Author of 

" Sylvia's New Home," &c. With Frontispiece. 



" The BoTomans are very natural."* 

— ATHBNiCUM. 

'*^ simple emd wholesome story o/ 



English life. . . . Very pleasant 
reading.** — Scotsman. 



Very Genteel. By the Author of " Mrs. Jemingham's 
Journal.** 



(f 



An entertaining and instructive 
hook." — Graphic. 
**A bright and unconventional stylet 



a keen sense of fun, genuine feeling, 
delight in young Ufe." — St. James 
Gazbttb. 



Poems. By E. L. Floyer. 

Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2J. 6</. 

"There is undoubtedly a cerfeun 
charm in her lines from their graceful 
and melodious flow and the pathetic 



earnestness which animates them."— 
Saturday Review. 



POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Rhymes in Council : Aphorisms Versified— 185. 

By S. C. Hall, F.S.A. Dedicated by permission to the 
Grandchildren of the Queen. 4to., printed m black with red 
borders. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

Ambition's Dream. A Poem in Two Fyttes. New- 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 

The Seasons ; a Poem by the Rev. O. Raymond,, 

LL.B., Author of " Paradise," and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 
with Four Illustrations. Cloth, zs, 6d, 

The Golden Queen : a Tale of Love, War, and 

Magic. By Edward A, Sloane. Cloth, gilt edges, dr. ; or 
plain edges, $s. 
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Poetry and Belles Lettkes— (continued.) 

Grandma's Attic Treasures ; A Story of Old 

Time Memories. By Mary D. Brine. Illustrated with 
nmnerous Wood Engravings, executed in the best style of the 
art. Suitable for a Christmas Present. Small quarto, cloth, 
gilt edges, price 



This is a /leastng^ eu$d pathetic 
dieUect ^em, showing how the old 
furniture^ which was associated in 
her memory with all her past joys 
andsorrowSf was dearer to Grandma 
than the money offered her by the 
Bric-a-Brac dealers who wanted to 
buy it. 



The story of the parting with, and 
recognition oJ\ hef old table {doubtless 
a Chippendale or a Sheraton) ^ in the 
house 0/ her rich married daughter, 
is as humorous as many 0/ the other 
incidents of the Poem are pathetic. 



Indian Summer. Autumn Poems and Sketches. 

By L. Clarkson. One handsome folio Volume, with Twelve 
Plates, printed in colours, showing the various flowers and 
leaves that are found in America during that delightful warm 
period of the late autumn, which is called the Indian Summer. 
£l^;antly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price One Guinea. 



The poems, illustrating and des- 
cribing the beauties of the Indian 
Summer, are entirely drawn from 
American sources. It is one of the 



most heuubome and attractive books 
for a Christmas present that has been 
issued. 



A Woodland Idyll. By Miss Phcebe Allen. It 

is dedicated to Principal Shairp, and is an attempt to represent 
allegorically the relative positions of Nature, Art, and Science 
in our World. Cloth, 2j. 6^. 

The Classics for the Million ; .being an Epitome 

in English of the Works of the Principal Greek and Latin 
Authors. By Henry Grey. Second edition. Cloth, 5^. 

Stories from Early English Literature, with 

some Account of the Origin of Fairy Tales, Legends and 
Traditionary Lore. Adapted to the use of Youn|r Students. 
By Miss S. J. Venables Dodds. Crown 8vo., price 5j. 

Similitudes, Like likes Like. i6mo., cloth, bevelled 

boards, price 2J. 6</. 



Among the numerous volumes of 

selections which have been offered to 

the public it does not ap^ar that any 

one of these similes or similitudes is to 



be found; it is therefore hoped that the 
present compilation, the result of 
many years reading, may be ac- 
ceptable. 
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BIRTHDAY AND ANNIVERSARY BOOKS. 

The Churchman's Daily Remembrancer, 

with Poetical Selections for the Christian Year, with the 
Kalendar and Table of Lessons of the English Church, for the 
ttse of both Clergy and Laity. 



Clotii extra, red edges .» ... 

French Morocco, limp ^ 

French Morocco, circuit or tuck 

Persian Morocco, limp 

Persian Morocco, circuit 

Calf or Morocco, limp 



s. d. 
a o 



3 
3 
3 

4 
4 



o 
6 
6 
6 
6 



Morocco, beveDed 
Morocco bevelled, dasp 

Russia, limp 

Levant Morocco, lin^ ... 

Russia, circuit 

Russia limp, in drop case 



s. 

5 
6 
6 
6 

7 
9 



d. 

o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
o 



With Twelve Photographs, as. extra. 



The Book of Remembrance for every Day 

in the Year. Containing Choice Extracts from the best Authors, 
and the exact place indicated whence the Quotation is taken, 
with Blank Spaces for recording Birthdays, Marriages, and 
other Anniversaries. Beautifully printed in red and black. 
Imperial 32mo. 
**A charming littU memorial of 



ieve and friendship, and ha^pi 



can he prettier or mare appropriate.^ 

— BOOKSKLLKR. 

^'BeautifuUy got »/."— Lbbos 
Mbkcury. 



executed as concetz'ed. For a birth' 
day or other Anniversary nothing 

May be had in thg following Styles of Binding ;— 

8. d. 
a o 



Cloth extra, plain edges 

Cloth Elegant, bevelled boards, 

gilt edges a 6 

French Morocco, limp, gilt edges 3 o 
Persian Morocco, bevelled 

boards, red under gold edges 4 o 
Persian Morocco, with clasp ... 4 6 



Calf or Morocco, limp, red under 

gold edges 

Morocco, Develled boards, do... 

Ditto, with gilt clasp 

Russia, Ump^ elegant, with gilt 

CIS iB p ••• ••• ••« »•• 



s. d. 



5 

7 
8 



o 
6 
6 



xo o 



With Twelve Beautiful Photographs. 
s. d. 



Cloth, elegant 5 o 

French Morocco, limp, gilt edges 8 6 
Calf or morocco, limp xo o 



Morocco, bevelled m* 
Russia, limp, extra 
Levant Morocco, elegant 



s. 
xa 

x8 



d. 
6 
o 

o 



Anniversary Text Book ; a Book of Scripture 

Verse and Sacred Song for Every Day in the Year. Inter- 
leaved. 



May be had in the following Styles of Binding ' — 

s. d. 



Cloth, bevelled boards, white 

edges ... ... ... ... x o 

Cloth, gilt boards, f^lt edges ... x 6 

„ ,, I, nms ... ... a o 

French Morocco, limp a o 

Calf or Morocco, „ 2 6 



Imitation Ivory, rims 

Morocco, el^ant, nms ... 
Morocco, bevelled, and clasp ... 
Russia, limp, red under gold 
cugcs ... ... ... •.• 

Ivory, rims ... ... 



s. 
3 

4 
4 

4 
7 



d. 
o 
6 
6 

6 
6 
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DEVOTIONAL AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
The Song of Solomon, rendered in English Verse, 

in accordance with the most approved translation from the 
Hebrew and Septnagint. By the Rev. James Pratt, D.D. 
With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3^. 6^. 

An Epitome of Anglican Church History 

from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Compiled from 
various sources by Ellbn Webley-Parry. Demy 8vo., Cloth, 
7x.6dC 

The Life Militant. Plain Sermons for Cottage 

Homes. By Ellell. Crown 8vo., piice 6f. 

The Way of Prayer ; a Book of Devotions, for 

use in Church and at Home. Compiled by Rev. H. W. Millar, 
M.A. Qoth, red edges, ij*. 

Bishop Ken's Approach to the Holy Altar. 

Wi& an Address to Young Communicants. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 

s. d. s. d. 



Limp cloth ... ... ... o 8 

Superior doth, red edges ... z o 
French morocco, limp z 6 



Calf or morocco, limp 3 6 

Morocco, bevelled 4 6 

Russia, limp 4 6 



With Photographs, 2s. extra, 

*^* Clergymen wishing to introduce this Manual can have Specimen 
Copy, with prices for quantities, post free for six stamps on 
application. 

A New Inexpensive Confirmation Card. Printed 

in red and blade, size 5X3^ inches. Sold in Packets of Twelve 
Cards for dd. 

An Illuminated Certificate of Confirmation 

and First Communion. Printed in gold and colours, size 6X4} 
inches. Price 2d, 

An "In Memoriam" Card. Beautifully printed 

in silver or gold, price 2d, 
*^ A reduction made on taking a quantity of the above Cards ^ 
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Confirmation ; or, CaUed and Chosen and Faithful 

By the Author of *' The Gospel in the Church's Seasons Series." 
With Preface by the Veiy Rev. the Dean of Chester. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth limp, is, 
A Cheaper Edition for Distribution, price 9^. 



Extract from Dkan Howson's 

Preface : — TAc /resent volume . . 

strikes me as being o/tke greater 

t»a/ne hecanu it comes to us jrom a 

woman's hand. It is written by a 



deaconess 0/ the Church of^ England, 
One of the most us^l duties ^ those 
who bear thai title is to give help in 
preparing girls for Confirmation. ' 



Dr. Lee's Altar Services. Edited by the Rev. 

Dr. F. G. Ler, D.C.L., F.S.A. Containing the complete 
Altar Services of the Church, beautifully printed in red and 
black at the Chiswick Press, enriched with Ornamental Capitals, 
&c., in Three Volumes ; One Volume, folio size, 15x10X1} 
inches ; and two Volumes 4to., containing the Epistles and 
Gospels separately, each 12X9X} inches. 

The Set, in Turkey Morocco, plain .m ... £7 7 o 

„ Best Levant Morocco, inlaid cross ... ^lo zo o 

The Folio Volume, which contains all the Services of the Altar, 
may be had separately — 

Turkey Morocco, plain ... ... ... ... ;^ 3 o 



Best Levant Morocco, inlaid cross 



*3 3 
£4 4 



*^* The work can also be bound specially to order in cheaper or 

more expensive styles. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN have a few copies remaining 
of this rare and valuable work, which is not only the best book for 
the purpose for which it is designed, but is one of the finest specimens 
of typographical art which the Chiswick Press has produced. 



The Practical Christian's Library. a Box 

containing Nine Books, bound in Satin cloth, red edges, iSs. ; 
or in French morocco, 2$s, Size of box, 7 X 6^ X 4it ^^ full 
gill top. 

CONTENTS. 
LnitatioB cf Christ. A'Kempis. 



St. Aagrstine's Coofesnons. 
Bishop Taylor's Holy Living 
,, Holy JMtig. 

Bishop Ken's Kaaiul of Prayer. 



Bishop Wilson's Lord's Supper. 
,, Saors Privata. 

Bherlock's Keditations. 

„ Self Bzaminations. 



Any of the Volumes may be had separately, 2s. each in cloth, or 

2s. 6d. each French morocco. 
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Seven Last Words from the Cross. By the 

Rev. Freeman Wills, M.A. Sewed, 6(L 

Hints to a Clergyman's Wife, or Female Parochial 

Duties Practically Illustrated. Cloth, 2J. 

The Churchman's Altar Manual and Guide 

to Holy Communion, together with the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, and a Selection of Appropriate H3rmns. Printed at 
the University Press, Oxford, with Borders and Rubrics in Red. 
Cloth, 2s. 

May be had in various Leather Bindings — Price List on appli- 
cation. Also with Eight Photographs. 

A Confirmation Card is presented with each copy of the Book. 

The object of the compiler has been to provide for Communicants a 
Guide to the Blessed Sacrament, as complete, and at the same time as 
simple and concise as possible. 

The chief characteristic of the Manual Is that it contains the entire 
Office for Holy CommunioA, includine the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
together with a suitable collection of Hymns ; this completeness, obviating 
as it does the necessity for using several boolu, will, it is hoped, be found 
very convenient in these days, when the celebration of the Holy Communion 
as a separate service has become very general. 

On the Wings of a Dove ; or, The Life of a Soul : 

An Allegory. Illustrated by Sister E.— C. S. J. B. Clewer. 
Demy lomo., with eight Illustrations. Cloth, i^. dd. 

Sermons for the People. By F. D. Huntingdon, 

D.D. Eleventh Edition. Cloth, price 35. dd. 

Christian Believing and Living. Sermons by 

F. D. Huntingdon, D.D. Seventh Thousand. Cloth, 
price 3^. 6^. 

Emblems of Christian Life. Illustrated by 

W. Harry Rogers, in One Hundred Original Designs, from 
the Writings of the Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed 
by Whittingham, with Borders and Initials in Red. Square 
8vo., price lor. (id, cloth elegant, gilt edges; 21J. Turkey 
morocco antique. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



GOOD HAVDWBITINO. 



George Darnell's Copy- Books, 

After over a quarter of a centuiy of public favour, are every- 
where acknowledged as the best for simplicity and thoroughness. 
With these Copy- Books the pupil advances in the art of writing 
with ease and rapidity, while tne labour of the teacher is very 
greatly listened. They are used in nearly all the best schools 
in Great Britain and the Colonies, and are adapted to the New 
Educational Code. 

Advantages of the System. 

I. It is the production of an experienced Schoolmaster. 

II. It gradually advances from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small Hand. 

III. The assistance given in the Primal lesson is reduced as the 

learner progresses, until all guidance is safely withdrawn. 

IV. The number and variety of the copies secure attention, and 

prevent the pupils copying their own writing, as in 
[)ooks with sii^le head-lines. 

V. The system insures the progress of the learner, and greatly 
lightens the labour of the teacher. 



A Short and Certain Road to a Good Handwriting. 

Darnell's Large Post Copy- Books, 

1 6 Nos. 6^. each. The first ten of which have on every 
alternate line appropriate and carefully written copies in PeucU 
coloured Ink, to be first written over and then imitated, the 
remaining numbers having Black Head-lines for imitation only, 
the whole gradually advancing from a simple stroke 

TO A superior small HAND. 



No. 

X. Elementary (Strokes, &C.) 

2. Single Letters. 

3, 4. Laree Text (Short Words). 

5. Text, Large Text^ and Figures. 

6. Round Text, Capitals, and Figures. 

7. Text, Round, and Small 



No. 

8, 9, xob Text, Round, Small, and 

Figures, 
zx, X3. Round, Small, and Figures. 
X3, X4. Round and Small. 
X5, z6. Small Hand. 
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A SURE GUIDE TO A GOOD HANDWRITING. 

Darnell's Foolscap Copy- Books, 

24 Nos., Oblong. 3d. each. 

Or superior paper, marble covers, 41/. each. On the same plan. 



No. 

1. Elementary (Strokes, &c.) 

2. Single Letters. 

3. 4^ I^ge Text, Short Words. 

5. Text, Large Text, and Figures. 

6. Text, Round, and Capitals. 

7. Round, Small, and Figures. 

8. Text, Rotmd, and Figures. 



No. 

9. Round, Small and Figures, 
xo, XX. Round and Small. 
12, 13, X5. Round, Small, & Figures. 
T4. Round and Small. 
16 to 20. Small Hand. 
21. Ornamental Hands. 
22 to 24. Ladies' Angular Writing. 



Darnell's Universal Copy- Books, 

16 Nos. 2d. each. On the same plan. 

N,B, — Contents same as Post Copy-Books, 



*^ For teaching writing I would 
recommend the use of DamelVs 
Copy Books. 1 have noticed a marked 
improvement wherever they have been 
used." — ReportofMr. M.zyt( National 
Society's Orjg^anizer of Schools) to the 
Worcester Diocesan Board of 
Education. > 

*^As to the necessity of some one 
proposing a new way to teach writing^ 
I do not think it is needed. Let a 
London Clerk inspect one of Mr. 
DameWs Copy Books (/ believe they 
are most generally in use in our 
schools), and I thiiDe he will say that^ 
with a moderate amount of care on 
the part of the teacher, the result 
must be a legible, clear hand-writing'* 



—An Essex Schoolmaster; National 
Society's Monthly Paper. 

The 'Y\mv& says: ** This gentleman 
has conferred a great benefit^ not only 
on the rising generation, but on those 
who will hereafter form^ the rising 
generation. He has composed a series 
of Elementary Treatises, in which 
the comprehension of the art or science 
taught is so much facilitated that 
children of the dullest capacities are 
ntade capable o^ comprehending what 
is required of them, whilst teachers 
are relieved from the difficulties of 
impeurting knowledge in the desultory 
and incomprehensible manner too 
often practised." 
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OXnWFTK k lAXKAWB POETICAL ih^at^ct*^ 
The object of the compiler has been to provide the young with a 
repertory — fiill, varied, artistically arranged, and carefully graduated, 
of high class, and at the same time suitable, poetiy. The collection 
consists almost entirely of complete poems. They are arranged in 
four parts, the first part containing the simplest pieces, and the last the 
most difficult A few pages of explanatory matter has been appended 
to each part, but it has ^en thought desirable to make the notes as 
few in number and as concise as possible. The book will thus, it is 
hoped, perform a double function. In the four parts it will be 
suitable as a series of reading books for use in elementary and other 
schools, while as a complete volume it will be a most suitable book 
for presentation. 



Poetry for the Young. — Poetry for the Young. — 

OOA' /., /or standards I.— IV., BOOK III., J 

clttswe, crottm 8n9., 120 //., chth, /»/>'/ teachers 

Price qd. clothe price is. 



BOOK' /., /or Standards I.—IV., BOOK III., /or Standard VI. and 
inclusive, crown ^vo., 120 //., chth, P^pil teachers, crown Bvo., 176 pp.. 



Poetry for the Young. — 



Poetry for the Young. — 



BOOK IV.,/or pupil Uachers, train- 
BOOK II., /or Standards IV.— VI, ing collets, 6r*c., crvzvn Svo. 128 //., 
croum 8tv., x6Spp., cloth, price is, cloth, price gd. 

Class Subjects, Art. 19 c, 1— ENGLISH. 

Standard I. Standard V. 

To learn by heart ao lines of simple To recite loo lines from some standard 

verse, and to know their meaning. poet, and to explain the words and 

Standard II. allusions. 

To learn by heart 40 lines of poetry, Standard VI. 

and to know their meaning. ^o recite 150 lines from Shakespeare 

Standard III. or Milton, and to explain the words 

To recite with intelUgence and ex- and allusions. 

pression 60 lines of poetry. Standard VII. 

Standard IV. To recite aoo lines from Shakespeare 

To recite 80 lines of poetry, and to ex- or Milton, and to explain the words 

plain the words and alliisions. and allusions. 

Poetry for the Young. The above Collection in 

Four Parts. In One Volume. Intended for use in Schools 
and Colleges, and graduated to suit the requirements of Public 
Elementary Schools, being the above in One Volume. Crown 
8vo., 500 pages. A handsomely bound volume, cloth, price 
Zs, 6d, 

*'A boy ought to know something of his own language, and 
something of the poetry and literature of his own language, and we 
insist that it shall not be the commonplace stuff that is to be found 
in the school books ; but we propose that they shall learn good 
English."— See the Speech of the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella on 
August 8th, 1881. 
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H I S T O R Y. 
Britannia ; a Collection of the Principal Passages in 

Latin Authors that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and 
Notes. By T. S. Cayzer. Illustrated with a Map and 29 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., cloth, y. 6d. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chrono- 
logically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. i2mo., 5j. cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the Present Time. By Mrs. 
MiLNER. With Portraits of the Sovereigns. 5j. cloth 

Rhymes of Royalty ; the History of England in 

Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Victoria ; 
with a Summary of the Leading Events in each Reign. Fcap* 
8vo., 2J. cloth. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Pictorial Geography, for the Instruction of 

Children. Illustrates at a glance the Various Geographical 
Terms in such a manner as to at once impart clear and definite 
ideas respecting them. On a Sheet 30 by 22 inches, printed 
in colours, is. 6d. ; Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 3^. 6d, 

"Forms an txcelleni introdtiction to the study cf maps"'— School. Board- 
Chronicle. 

Gaultier's Familiar Geography, with a concise 

Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and Two Coloured Maps^ 
illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. i6mo., 
cloth, 3^. 

Butler s Outline Maps, and Key, or Geo« 

graphical and Biographical Exercises : with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps, designed for the Use of Young Persons. By 
the late William Butler. Enlarged by the Author's Son, 
J. O. Butler. Thirty-sixth edition, revised to date. 4f. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred 

History of Palestine, and of the Travels of St Paul. Intended 
for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By 
A. T. White. Oblong 8vo., is, sewed. 
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GRIFFITH & FAWIAN^S GEOGRAPHICAL 

READERS 

Fulfil exactly the requirements of the Education, Department 
as explained in the Statement made by the Right Honourable 
A. J. MUNDELLA on the 8th August, i88i. Accepted by the 
School Boards for Birmingham, Derby, Leeds, Leicester, &c. 

Book I., for Standard I. 

Early Glimpses. Introductory to Glimpses of the 

Globe. By J. R. Blakiston. Fcap. 8vo., 96 pages, with 

Twenty-two Illustrations, cloth limp, cut flush, price €d. 

It is intended to brieve (n>er the gap 
between the Object Lessons of Infant 
Classes emd the Elententeiry Geography 
0/ more advanced classes^ and to 
assist teachers in traitiing children 

Book II., for Standard IL 
Glimpses of the Globe, a First Geographical 

Reading Book. By J. R. Blakiston. New, enlarged, and 
Revised Edition. 40 Chapters. 156 pages, cloth, is, 

has succeeded most 



to hahits of observation and inquiry , 
the first chapters being- arranged taith 
a view to in^lant a teisteforpkysicali 
the latter for commercicHj geography. 



*^ A very comvtendahle attempt to 
simplify the teaching of the elements 
of geography" — Educational News. 

•* We are strongly of opinion that 



Mr. Blakiston 
admirablyincarryingout his intention 
in producing this little treatise." — 
Educational Chronicle. 



Book III., For Standard III. 

Glimpses of England. By J. R. Blakiston. 

40 Chapters. 1 56 pages, cloth, is. 



*'Th€ language employed is well 
within the comprehension of Third 
Standard chilaren, and the book is 



unquestionably written in pleasant 
and interesting style." — Teacher. 



Book IV., For Standard IV. 

Glimpses of the^ British Empire. 

Blakiston. In 66 Sections. Cloth, \s. 6d. 



By J. R. 



**A very good book." — Educational 
News. 

" The whole volume contains a ziery 
fair outline of the empire on which 
the sun never sets." —School. 



" This little volume should be 
specially noted by teachers in search of 
a good geographical reading book!* — 
Educational Times. 



Book v., for Standards V. — VII. 
Glimpses of the Earth. By J. R. Blakiston. 

320 pages, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" The book is admirably adapted to _ ** Conveys many a useful lesson, — 



remind a teacher of the topics he ought 
to introduce in each lesson." — Book- 



seller. 



Daily Telegraph. 

** IVill prove real and lasting service 
in schools." — Daily Chronicle. 
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GRAMMAR, &c. 

A Compendious Grammar, and Philological 

Handbook of the English Language, for the Use of Schools 
and Candidates for the Army and Civil Service Examinations. 
By J. G. COLQUHOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, 25. (id, 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to 

Children. Being a Series of short and simple Rules, with 
ample Explanations of Every Difficulty, and copious Exercises 
for Parsing ; in Language adapted to the comprehension of very 
young Students. New and Revised Edition. Cloth, u. 

Darnell, G. Introduction to English Gram- 
mar. Price 3^. Being the first 32 pages of ** Grammar made 
Intelligible." 

Darnell, T. Parsing Simplified ; an Intro- 
duction and Companion to all Grammars ; consisting of Short 
and Easy Rules, with Parsing Lessons to each. Cloth, \s. 

Lovechilds, Mrs. The Childs Grammar. 

50th Edition. i8mo., cloth, 9^. 

A Word to the Wise ; or, Hints on the Current 

Improprieties of Expression in Writing and Speaking. By 
Parry Gwynne. Sixteenth Thousand. i8mo., sew^, 6^., 
or cloth, gilt edges, \s. 

The Letter H, Past, Present, and Future, 

Rules for the silent H, based on Contemporary Usage, and an 
Appeal in behalf of WH. By Alfred Leach. Cloth limp, 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book ; showing how he 

learned to aspirate his H's- Eighth Thousand. Sewed, dd. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illus- 
trations by J. Gilbert. New Edition, sewed, 6</. 
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Darnell, G. Short and Certain Road to 

Reading. Being a Series of Easy Lessons in which the 
Alphabet is so divided as to enable the Child to read many 
Pages of Familiar Phrases before he has learned half the letters. 
Qoth, ed. 

Or in 4 parts, paper covers, i\d, each. 

Sheet Lessons. Being Extracts from the above, 
printed in very large bold type. Price, for the Set of Six 
Sheets, 6d, ; or, neatly mounted on boards, y. 



ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, & GEOMETRY. 

Darnell, G. Arithmetic made Intelligible to 

Children. Being a Series of Gradually Advancing Exer- 
cises, intended to employ the Reason rather than the Memory 
of the Pupil ; with ample Explanations of every Difficulty, in 
Language adapted to the comprehension of very young Students. 
Cloth, is. 6d, 
•^* This work maybe had in Three Parts: — Part I., price 6d. 
Part II., price ^, Part III., price 6d. 

A KEY to Parts II. k IIL, price is. (Part I. does not require a 
Key.) 

Cayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arithmetical 

Tests, or the Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, 
by a novel arrangement of the subject, for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. 
Cayzer, Head Master in Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. 
Eleventh Thousand, with a complete set of Examples and 
Models of Work. Cloth, is. 6d. 
All the operations of Arithmetic are presented under Forty Heads, 

and on opening at any one of the Examination Papers, a complete 

set of examples appears, carefully graduated. 

Key with Solutions of all the Examples in 

the One Thousand Arithmetical Tests. By ThOxMas S. 
Cayzer. Price 4r. 6d. cloth. 
The Answers only, price is, 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; on the same 

plan. Third Edition. 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, 2s, 6d, cloth. 

Theory and Practice of the Metric System of 

Weights and Measures. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., 
F.S.S. Third Edition. Sewed, is. 
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The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, 

as taught in Germany and France. For Students preparing for 
Examination, Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical 
Classes, &c. By J. R. Morell, formerly one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Cloth, 25. 



ELEMENTARY FRENCH & GERMAN WORKS. 

L'Abecedaire of French Pronunciation, a 

Manual for Teachers and Students. By G. Leprevost, (of 
Paris), Professor of Languages. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 



Its object is to teach French Pronutt' 
elation systetnaticeUly by simple and 
easy stagest each lesson being divided 
into two parts. The first part treats 
of the pronunciation of the vowels^ 
consonants^ diphthongs^ nasal and 
liquid sounds. These are exemplified 
by lists offromfifteen to twenty words 
eacht with the English meaning, con' 
taining no other sound than those pre- 



viously explained. The second part ^ 
called *' French as it is Read and 
Spoken,*' treats 0/ the connection of 
wordSf of the elision of the "E" mute 
{including as many as nine £*s in 
succession}, a very important subject, 
without a complete knowlet^e of which 
it is impossible to speak French cor- 
rectly : of the divisions of words into 
syllables, and of accents and emphasis. 



Le BablUard : an Amusing Introduction to the 

French Language. By a French Lady. Ninth Edition. 16 
Plates. Cloth, 2s. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs, ou Petits Contes 

Moraux. With a Key to the Difficult Words and Phrases. 
Third Edition. i8mo. Cloth, 2J. 
'* Written in pure and easy French.** — Morning Post. 

The Pictorial French Grammar. For the Use 

of Children. Forming a most pleasant and easy introduction 
to the Language. By Marin de la Voye. With 80 illus- 
trations. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, i^. 6d. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of 

Learning the French Genders. New Edition, sewed, 6d. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book ; 

containing a Select Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. 
Cloth limp, IS* 

Der Schwatzer; or, The Prattler. An Amusing 

Introduction to the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2j. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN'S NEEDLEWORK 
MANUALS AND APPLIANCES. 

RECOMMENDED BY THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

They contain full instructions as to Pin Drill, Position Drill, 
and Needle Drill, as required by the New Code. 

Mundellas Code, Education Department, 

Needlework Schedule, 1881. Girls* and Infants' Depart- 
ment, Boys and Girls below Standard I. "Needle Drill," 
•• Position Drill,*' "Knitting Pin Drill,** to which is added, 
•• Thimble Drill.** By Mrs. A. Floyer, Principal of the 
London Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework, 
late Senior Examiner of Needlework to the London School 
Board, &c., &c. Price yi. 

The Invariable Stocking Scale will suit any size 

or any Wool. Designed by Miss J. Heath, Senior Examiner 
of Needlework to the School Board for London. . On a wall 
sheet 30 inches by 22 inches, price ^. plain, or mounted on 
roller and vajnished, price 2j. 6d. UNIFORM WITH THE 
SERIES OF 

Needlework Demonstration Sheets (18 in 

number). Exhibiting by Diagrams and Descriptions, the 
formation of the Stitches m Elementary Needlework. By Mrs. 
A. Floyer. 30 by 22 inches, price 9^. each ; or, mounted on 
rollers and varnished, 2s. 6d. 

Plain Needlework, arranged in Six Standards, with 
Hints for the Management of Class and Appendix on Simul- 
taneous Teaching. By Mrs. A. Floyer. Twenty-first 
Thousand. Sewed, 6d, 

Plain Knitting and Mending, an-anged in Six 

Standards, with Diagrams. By the same Author. Fourteenth 
Thousand. Sewed, 6d, 

Plain Cutting out for Standards IV., V., and 

VI., as now required by the Government Educational Depart- 
ment Adapted to the Principles of Elementary Geometry. 
Sixth Thousand. By the same Author. Sewed, is, 

A Set of Diagrams referred to in the Book may be 

had separately, printed on stout paper and enclosed in an 
envelope. Price is. 
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Needlework, &c., continued. 

Plain Hints for those who have to Examine 

Needlework, whether forGk>verninent Grants, Prize Associations, 
or local Managers ; to which is added Skeleton Demonstration 
Lessons to be used with the Demonstration Frames, and a 
Glossary of Terms used in the Needlework required from the 
Scholars in Public Elementary Schools. By Mrs. A. Floyer, 
Author of " Plain Needlework." Price 2s, 

The Demonstration Frame, for Class Teaching, 

on which the formation of almost any Stitch may be exhibited, 
is used in the best German Schools. It may be had complete 
with Special Needle and Cord, Price ^s, 6d, 

Needlework, Schedule III., exemplified and 

Illustrated. By Mrs. E. A. Curtis. Fifth Thousand. Cloth 
limp, with 30 illustrations, ix. 

Directions for Knitting Jerseys and Vests, 

with scale for various sizes. By M. C.»G. Work especially 
suitable for elderly Ladies or Invalids. Dedicated by kind 
permission to Her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough. 
Sewed, 6d, 

Crewel Work. Fifteen Designs in Bold and Con- 
ventional character, capable of being quickly and easily worked. 
With complete instructions. By Zeta, Author of "Ladies? 
Work, and How to Sell it," and including Patterns for Counter- 
panes, Bed Hangings, Curtains, Furniture Covers, Chimney- 
piece Borders, Piano Backs« Table Cloths, Table Covers, 
&c., &C. Demy, 2s, 6d, 

Designs for Church Embroidery and Crewel 
Work from Old Examples. Eighteen Sheets, 

containing a Set of upwards of Sixty Patterns, with descriptive 
letterpress, collected and arranged by Miss £. S. Hailtshg&ne. 
In a handsome cloth case, 5^. 



" IVcll and clearly dratvn. , , 
Strongly to be recommended,*'-^ 

Vanitv Fair. 



" Tlte desipts are well chosen and 
effective." ^aVxhckbatss, Examinks. 
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Miscellaneous Books, 



Preparation for Science Teaching : a Manual of 

Suggestions to Teachers. By John Spanton, Translator of 
Chevreul's Book on " Colour," Ac. Small crown 8vo., price 
IS, dd. 



In iJu ^* Propoudt for RevUum of 
Codt and Examination ScfUdMtles, 
just issued by the Education De^rt~ 
mentt ** a systematic course of ttm/le 
lesson* on objects and on thephenomona 
of nature and qf common life" is 
prescribed amonf the Class Subjects 
for Infants ; whtle^for more advanced 
scholatSt Elementary Science will be 
a prominent subject of school tn- 
ttruction. 

It is gratifying to observe in this 
change a reeegmtion of the duty to 
cultivate the faculty op obsbrva- 



TION : oftd thatt toOf as preliminary 
to the study of Natural Science. 

To inculcate the principles is the 
purpose of this manual^ in which the 
author hopes he has indicated such a 
course as will conduce to methodical 
and accurate observation of material 
obfects, a course which^ while fulfiUing 
the requirements of the Department^ 
may also lay the foundation of true 
science^ as distinguishedfrotn the mere 
repletion of knowledge hcquired and 
recorded by others. 



MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 



Everyday Life in our Public Schools. 

Sketched by Head Scholars of Eton, Win- 
chester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Harrow, Rugby, Charter- 
house. To which is added a brief notice of St. Paul's and 
Merchant Taylois' Schools, and Christ's Hospital. With a 
Glossary of some words in common use in those Schools. 
Edited by Charles Eyre Pascoe. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo., cloth, price 9j. 

The Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man ; being 

a series of Papers contributed to the Standard^ by Frank 
Ives Scudamore, Esq^ C.B. Post 8vo., cloth, 3^. 6d, 

A Complete Guide to the Game of Chess, 

from the alphabet to the solution and construction of Problems. 
Containing also some Historical Notes. By H. F. L. Meyer, 
Chess Contributor to " The Boy's Own Paper,'* formerly Chess 
Editor of " Hannoversche Anze^en/' "The Gentleman's 
Journal," and "Echo Americano. Demy 8vo., cloth, price 
^s. 6d. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 



This work was written at the sug- 
gestion of a London editor^ emd has 
been compiled partly from practical 
knowledge^ Partly from correspondence 
with manypiayers inEuropcyA merica^ 
and A ustralia, and mostly from books 
and articles published in the English^ 
German^ Dutch, Danish^ Swedish, 
Italian,Spanish, Portuguese^ French, 



emd Russian languages. It contains 
many particulars hitherto unpub~ 
lished, and the Author will be glad 
if it does anything tending towards 
the perfecting of one of the oldest and 
most wide-spread means of inter- 
course among nations, whose fiend- 
ship and welfare may, it is hoped, be 
thus still further promoted. 
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Miscellaneous Books — {continued), , 

Caxton's Fifteen O's, and other Prayers. 

Printed by command of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of 
England and France, and also of the Princess Margaret, mother 
of our Sovereign Lord the King. By Wm. Caxton. Repro- 
duced in Photo-lithography by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in 
parchment. New and cheaper edition, 6^. 

Masterpieces of Antique Art. From the cele- 
brated collections in the Vatican, the Louvre, and the British 
Museum. By Stephen Thompson, Author of '* Old English 
Homes.** Twenty-five Examples in Permanent Photography. 
Super-Royal Quarto. Elegantly boimd, cloth gilt. Two Guineas. 

The Bicycle Road Book : compiled for the Use 

of Bicyclists and Pedestrians, being a Complete Guide to the 
Roads and Cross Roads of England, Scotlamd, and Wales, 
with a list of the best Hotels and notable places, &c. By 
Charles Spencer. Cloth, 2s, 

Tatranas ; or, Spanish Stories, Legendary and Tra- 
ditional. With Illustrations by Edward H. Corbould. 5^.; 
gilt edges, 5J. dd. 

Sagas from the Far East; or, Kalmouk and 

Mongolian Tales. With Historical Preface and Explanatory 
Notes. By the same Author, ^j. 

Household Stories from the Land of Hofer ; 

or .Popular Myths of Tirol, including the Rose Garden of King 
Larjm. By the same Author. With Illustrations by T. 
Green. Cloth, 5^. ; or gilt edges, 5^. 6</. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. 

By W. Westall. Illus. by H. W. Petherick. ^t. 6d?. ; gilt 
edges, 5j. 

Basque Legends. Collected chiefly in the Labourd. 
By the Rev. Wentworth Webster, M.A. Oxon, with an 
Essay on the Basque Language by M. Jules Vinson, of the 
Revue de Linguistique, Paris. Demy 8vo., gilt edges, cloth, 
Is, 6d, 
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WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's, Secret ; or, How to make Home 

Happy. Thirty-third Thousand. iSmo., sewed, (id. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman's Work ; or, How she can Help the Sick. 

i9Ch Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; or, the Mother's Assistant 

in Cases of Bums, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Tenth Thousand. 

Pay to-day, Trust to-morrow ; illustrating the 

Evils of the Tally System. Seventh Thousand. 

Nursery Work ; or, Hannah Baker's First Place. 

Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor ; Cheap Recipes and 

Useful Remedies. Selected from the three first books. 
Sewed, 2d, 

Home Difficulties, a Few Words on the Servant 

Question. Sewed, 4^, 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes, with 

Passages from the Scriptures. Sewed, 2d, 
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Taking Tales for Cottage Homes. Edited by 

W. H. G. Kingston. 4 Vols., cr. 8vo., each containing three 
Tales, cl. extra, is, 6cU each. 2 Vols., cr. 8vo.,each containing 
six Tales, cl. extra, bev. bds., Jj. 6</. each. Each Tale separately 
in paper covers, 4//. ; or cloth, with Chromo, 6^. 



List of Subjects. 



1. The MiUer of HiUbrook ; 

a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Trenman, a Sailor in a 

Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his 

Family in Canada. 

4. John Armetrong, the Sol- 

dier. 

5. Joseph Bndge,the Australian 

Shepherd. 

6. Life Undergxaand ; or, Dick, 

the Colliery Boy. 



7. life on the Coast ; or, The 

Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adyentures of Two Orphans 

in London. 

9. Early Bays on Board a 

Uan-of-War. 

10. Walter the Fonndlisg; a 

Tale of Olden Tunes. 

11. The Tenants of Snnnyside 

Farm. 

12. Holmwood; or. The New 

Zealand Settler. 



The object of this series is to supply 
the cottagers and humbltr classes of 
EnHandf whose kmrwledge of reading 
and whose vocabularies are limited^ 
with hooks in clear ^ large type^ com.' 
posed of words the meaning of which 
they understand^ sentences which they 
can take in with ease, ideas suited 



to their com^hension^ on subjects 
likely to excite their interest. 

The series will be found suitable for 
the poorer population of our towns^ 
the inhabitants of our coasts^ and our 
Soldiers and Sailors in barracks and 
on board ship; also for reading in 
night schools t andforparish Libraries. 



Number One of Volume IL wUl be ready with the November 

Magazines, 

OUR LITTLE ONES 

AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 

An Illustrated Magazine for Little People. 

Price Sixpence^ Monthly, 

William T. Adams (Oliver Optic), Editor. 



This Magazine b designed for the youngest children that can read, and even 
for those who cannot read, but would lie delighted with its pictures and with its 
Stories and Poems when read to them. The ability to wnta what will please 
and benefit Little People is a gift granted to but few writers. The Editor, after 
EiGHTKBN Years of Experisnck in conducting juvenile publications, has 
selected from his list of authors such only as possess this gift. Not all of them 
have made literary reputations, but all have shown their skill in this particular 
field. 

It is the aim of the Editor to prnent reading matter wluch shall be simple 
and pleasing, free from slang, sensational incidents, or sectarian bias, — brignt, 
lively, funny, but never flippant, low, or vulgar. 

The Educational Rkporm in the instruction of Little People, which is 
making progress in various parts of the Country, calls for a large increase of 
reading matter suitable for schools. The Editor, twenty years a teacher, and 
fourteen years a member of School Boards, will carefully consider the needs of 
schoob in the preparation of these pages. 

PiCTURBS CONVEY Ideas before printed words are intelligible, and in the 
hands of the ^Iful teacher become subjects for the development of language. 

The Elegant Illustrations of Our Little Ones are object lessons, 
of which all progressive instructors will be glad to avail themselves. While the 
Magazines for adults and the larger growth of young people have made won- 
derful improvements in the artistic merits of their illustrations, there has been 
no corresponding advance in publications for Little People. The genius of The 
Best Artists has rarely been employed in thb field for the youngest readers. 
The belief seems to have prevailed that almost any pictures were good enough 
for little children, and second-hand cuts have been used over and over again 
to illustrate many different subjects. The publbhers of Our Little Ones 
believe that the best b none too good for children, and intend to use none but 
Original Drawings, made expressly for thb Magazine, and the Illustration 
and Engraving wiU be of the best that can be procured. 

While Our Little Ones will be furnished as cheap as the cheapest nving 
an equal amount of matter, the publidiers intend to fill the Magaane with the 
productions of writers gifted in pleasing and benefiting little People, and with 
the most beautiful illustrations to be obtained from the studies of the best artbts. 



Our Little Ones. Volume I. for 1880. The finest 

Illustrated Magazine published for Children. Price dr., in 
illuminated boards ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 7^. 6d. 
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